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PREFACE 



If the Constitution and the Bill of Rights were put to a vote today, pollsters tell us they would 
not be adopted. Indeed, one survey found that "many people not only did not recognize the Bill of 
Rights, but, without the benefit of its title, described it as 'Communist propaganda.'" A poli 
conducted by the Education Commission of the States reveals that almost half of the 17-year-o!ds 
queried did not understand the principle underlying the Supreme Court's decision to ban prayer in 
the schools. Without an adequate understanding of the legal system American youth cannot be 
effective citizens. However, if the laboratory for learning is the traditional Civics classroom, and if 
our own recollections of the effectiveness of rote is to serve as a guide, we can look forward to a 
future citizenry as uninformed, cynical, and nonanalytical as the present generation. 

For this reason, Peter Bensinger, former Executive Director of the Chicago Crime Commission, 
concluded that "the school is the place to start to deal with delinquency. The home and the school 
together represent our greatest major resources for learning and for education." This statement was 
reinforced by Richard W. Velde, Administrator of the LEAA when he said "Such education (law 
related) is a vital response to a growing crisis in our society, not just a "nice" thing to do. 
Misapprehensions concerning the law that are held by our young people can be corrected by 
modified school curriculums." 

On Monday, February 16, 1976 in Washington, in remarks before the National Association of 
* Secondary School Principals, President Gerald Ford in support of taw-related education, made the 
following statement: 

"Today we are faced with another urgent program or problem in our Nations' development" 

"It is apparent that many citizens are uninformed or, worse, unconcerned about the workings 
of the Government and the execution of their laws. Young people, in particular, appear cynical 
and alienated from our Government and our legal system. Too many Americans see the law as 
a threat rather than as a protection. Too few have been taught to understand the way laws are 
created and administered and peacefully changes." 

"In 1971, the American Political Science Associa^tion reported that courses presented in this 
area are naive, and use a romanticized approach. The American Bar Association found civic 
students to be widely, alienated by platitudes and chauvinism and the methods of learning by 
rote." 

"We cannot perpetuate our value system merely by telling our children that it is good. We can 
only assure its future by educating our children to admire its strengths, correct its faults and to 
participate effectively as citizens as they mature and become a part of our active adult society. 
Only then will they understand why our social values are worth preserving even though much 
\n our society has changed. Only then will they understand why we still hold these truths to be 
self-evident." 



INTRODUCTION 



During the past year, one-hundred and fifty kindergarten through twelfth grade teachers and 
administrators participated in Law-Related Education workshops. There were also twelve high 
ShooUunio« involv^ in the training aspect of the program. These teachers and student were 
asked to develop lesson plans that could be used in their own classes and m the classes of other 
teachers who were interested in implementing them. After much writing, re-wntmg, revismg and 
editing, this book is the culmination of those workshops. 

Ideally of course, it would be far more effective to have every kindergarten through grade five 
teacher and' every social studies teacher participate in a law-related education workshop. This is 
certainly a high goal to which the staff of this program is dedicated to accomplishing. Yet, the 
reality is that in all probability it will be impossible to achieve. This book you have received is the 
alternative to this training. 

We feel that this tool in the hands of a competent teacher can lead to many useful classrooni 
hours of law-related activities. Many classroom teachers have spent a good deal of their time and 
energy developing workable classroom plans that can be adapted to a variety of situations. 

This volume does not pretend to nor wish to replace any curriculum now being utilized in any 
local education district. Rather, it is seen as a supplement to activities and lessons you are more 
than likely already teaching your students. 

We see the Involvement book strictly as an enrichment to existing curriculum materials. 

The format of the Involvement book in Volume I and Volume J! are exactly the same, except 
Volume I deals with elementary school focused lessons and V-Sume II focuses in on s^ondary 
classrooms In each volume, the Law-Related Education Program's goals and objectives are followed 
by a series of teaching strategies culled from a wide variety of sources, and many original techniques 
never before in print. 

The Elementary (Volume 1) lessons plans are separated into three sections. The first section is 
devoted to primary lessons (K-2). The second part deals with plans developed for the intermediate 
grades (3-5). And, the final section are those plans developed by secondary school students, tramea 
by the program, to be utilized in grades three through five. 

VOLUME II (Secondary level) is broken down into two parts. The first has a middle school 
(6-8) focus, and the second devotes itself to high school (9-12) lessons plans. 

If this handbook becomes useful to classroom tea ihersin implementing law-related studies, 
then the Maryland State Bar Association will feel it has served its purposes in publishing these 
volumes. The only true measure of this success is that you, the classroom instructor, use it. 
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THE LAW RELATED EDUCATION PROGRAM 
FOR THE SCHOOLS OF MARYLAND 



GOAL 

The Maryland State Department of Education and Maryland State Bar Association, 'n 
cooperation with local education agencies, are desirous of implementing a law-related e<J^c^^*°^ 
program designed to improve teachers' and students' knowledge and understanding of ^he 
fundamental principles of law and legal processes of the justice system, thereby fostering 3 wore 
constructive attitude toward the role of law, lawyers, law enforcement, courts and the corf^ti^?"^' 
system in the American Democratic society. 

OBJECTIVES 

A. Participants and students will analyze the functions of the legal justice system in a free society b^^d On^^ie 
rule of law and develop supplementary teaching units for use in new and existing programs. 

To faciPitate the attainment of this objective, the project will: 

1. Develop community support and assistance through the cooperative involvement of bar and laarriste^s' 
associations, law enforcement agencies, the courts, community groups, and professor of law, POU^'^^ 
science and other social sciences from logal colleges and universities in prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

2. Provide classroom teachers with training in substantive law and related classroom strategies. 

3. Assist classroom teachers in developing a legal justice personnel resource 9nd visitation program ' 

4. Work cooperatively with the Maryland State Department of Juvenile Services in order to der^onst^ate 
that juvenile offenders have an increased knowledge of their basic legal rights over a periocJ of th^t^e 
years. 

5. Involve high school students in a summer workshop by working with legal services persoris '^O'' 
purpose of engaging in peer teaching projects and teacher training demonstrations. 

6. Publish and disseminate to school systems in the state of Maryland a manual of law-related teach"^g 
strategies and a series of instructional plans suitable for integration into existing social studies ^urrici^^ar 
programs. 

7. Refine, field test and publish curriculum materials related to the juvenile and criminal justice system and 
local Boards of Education students' right; and responsibilities documents in order to ^^sist local 
education agencies in integrating these topics into their established programs. 

B. Participants and students will increase their substantive knowledge of the legal, political and edu«tic?naJ 
institutions of our constittJtlonal democracy and of the fundamental values, processes and princijDles on wh'ch 
they are based. 

To facilitate the attainment of this objective, the project will: 

1. Involve criminal justice personnel in workshops to inform classroom teachers about the justice systerTi "n 
practice. 

2. Introduce educators to the rationale and goals of law-related education and solicit their involvement 'n 
the activities of the project. 

3. Expose educators to both the theory and practice of law-related education through awareness 
conferences. 

4. Implement a workshop program for teachers, administrators and students, designed to ^ive therti the 
knowledge and skills necessary to implement law studies in the schools. 

5. Employ an evaluation document designed to assess levels of knowledge of the legal system prjor to and 
after instruction. 
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Participants and students will exhibit an increased awareness of the role of a citizen in bur constitutional 
dlmocracy, including an understanding of, and commitment to. the exercise of the r.ghts. privileges, and 
responsibilities of citizens. 

To facilitate the attainment of the objective, this project will: 

1. Implement a workshop program for teachers, administrators and students designed to foster a rpore 
constructive attitude toward the justice system in America. 

2. Employ an attitudinal survey designed to assess changes in attitudes as a result of mvolvement m the 

activities of the project. u i**u «r^-rio 

3 Implement studies of legal and political education for students from kmdergarten through twelfth grade, 
keyed to such concepts as freedom, authority, criminal justice, juvenile justice, privacy, property rights, 
and responsibility. 

Participants wiH increaoingly employ jurisprudential instructional methods to facilitate pupil understanding of 
democratic processes and procedures as a preventative to juvenile delinquer^cy. 

To facilitate the attainment of this objective, the project will: 

1. Develop the following' teacher competencies: 

a. Questioning tactics (Socratic method) 

b. Individualization of instructional techniques 

c. Role-playing, simulation and debriefing techniques 

d. Application of inquiry and jurisprudential techniques 

e. Utilization of case study approach 

f. Utilization of attitudinal assessment devices 

g Organization of debriefing of field trip experience 

2. Facilitate development of means of integrating bw-related activities into the existing K-12 program 
(curiiculum) 

3. Involve participants in instructional activities which could be used in elementary and secondary 
classrooms. 

4. Enable participants to increase their knowledge of law-related materials and promote their use through 
the creation of a loan system by the Law-Related Education project. 

5. Require the development of supplementary curriculum materials related to the law. 

6 Foster follow-up teaching activities by asking workshop participants to sign a contJact stating that an 
established amount of time (ex-, 60 hours) be devoted to law-related activities during a specified time 
period. 

7. Employ an assessment device designed to measure teachers' use of instructional strategies such as 
role-playing, and inquiry, and case studies. 
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Dear Educator: 

We are very pleased to make available to you the following 
handbook. This publication should be a source of great pride for 
Maryland educators and lawyers, as it is clearly the product of a 
coordinated effort and we believe it to be a most useful tool. It 
has been developed to serve as a beginning in the law education, 
effort in the State of Maryland. We sincerely hope that the handbook 
will be a useful .and important asset tc you in your teaching endeavors. 

The Maryland State Bar Association, through its Citizen's 
Advisory Committee for Law-Related Education, which we have had 
the privilege of chairing, wishes to thank the many teachers, adminis- 
trators, members of the Young Lawyers section and the staff of the 
Law-Related Education Project for their efforts in writing, revising 
and bringing Involvement to publication. 



For the Citizen's Special Advisory 
Committee for Law Related Education 




Arthur M. "Ahalt 
Chairman 1975-1976 




William A. Beale 
Chairman 1976-1977 
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The Maryland State Bar Association fully supports 
the fine efforts being made today to educate our youthful 
citizens in the role of the law in our society. It is in 
this spirit that we hope our contribution in providing for 
the publication of this volume of INVOLVEMENT will be a 
useful aid to classroom teachers in instructing their 
students in the law. 

We strongly feel that this book symbolizes what can be 
accomplished if attorneys and educators work together to help . 
create a more informed and knowledgeable citizenry. 
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A NOTE FROM THE STAFF 



As noted in the title, this handbook was created by the Law-Related Education 
Program for the purpose of assisting teachers in actively involving students, lawyers, 
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LESSON PLANS 



M^K Law Day? 

In and of itself. Law Day is a fine idea, but we feel that sfjdying about the law is far too 
important to be contrived as an annual event. Learning atouX the law should be an on-going part of a 
students education. To this end, the following lesson plans have been developed by classroom teachers for 
their students and for other teachers who are willing to adapt them for their own use. 

We suggest that you look at these lesson plans as ideas that could be incorporated into your present 
program, not added on or "covered" during the school year. Ask yourself "Where does law-education 
naturally fit in?" We believe you will not have to search too long to find that you are already doing many 
law-related lessons, and hopefully, this volume will assist you in enriching and improving your classroom 
lessons. 

Replication of these lesson plans may be made without permission, provided proper credit is given. Please use 
the credit line below. 

Reprinted from Involvement: A Practical Handbook for Teachers on Law-Related Methodologies, edited by 
Donald Vetter and Gerard Paradis of the Law-Related Education Program for the Schools of Maryland, 
Westminster, Maryland, copyright, 1976, 
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Topic: ENFORCEMENT OF LAWS 

Time: 5 class periods 

Materia^: Piagetand Moral Judgment and "On Justice"^ Lessons, Law in a Free Society. 

Ratiomle: To help students understand from the relationships of cau^e/effect and to illustrate fair and unfair 

punishments for rule-breaking. 

Content: The teacher reads, a story to the students frorn the book Piaget and Moral Judgment, (sample 

attached). The students discuss the problem presented m the story and ways of solving the 
problem. Fair and unfair punishments and issues of causes and effects are discussed. 



Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 . Compare two dilemmas in terms of causes and effects. 

2. Discuss a rationale for punishments. 

3. Discuss ways of treating people who have caused problems or been inconsiderate of others. 

Procedures: DAY ONE: 

1. The teacher presents the words punishment and enforcement. Students discuss the idea that 
punishment is sometimes a way of enforcing laws and different types of punishments for 
doing wrong at home, school, and community. 

2. The teacher reads the story on page 122 from the book The Moral Judgment of the Child 
(attached). Students discuss: 

1. Which father is more fair? 

2. If you were the father what would you do? 

3. Which boy won't steal the paper again? 

4. Which one will give the pen back? 




DAY TWO: 



Students illustrate story lA and IB on the halves of drawing paper. 

1. Students brainstorm as many situations as possible where punishments are given for 
infractions of the law. 

2. Teacher divides class into groups suggested by brainstorming to role play situations. 

3. Students discuss role playing: 

a. How did you feel as the enforcer of the rule? 

b. How did you feel as tpe lawbraker? 

c. Was the punishment "just" for the law broken? 

d. Have there been times when you felt that you were punished too harshly? Explain. 



DAY THREE: 

The teacher reads the story, "The Little Red Hen/' and presents the lesson on page three In the 
lesson, "On Justice."* (The Red Hen punished the other animals by not sharing her bread with 
them.) The children discuss the reasons for thi punishment and whether it was fair or unfair. They 
also discuss the issue: should the Red Hen have made a law about helping in order for the animals 
to realize that they would not be able to share the breach 

DAY FOUR: 

Teacher reads story II from The Moral Judgfn*?^t of the Child. The children discuss the fact that 
one child broke 15 cups accidentally while the other one broke only one jar of jam, knowing he 
was not supposed to get things he couldn't reach. Children discuss cause and effect aspects of both 
situations. 



1-1 
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Evaluation: DAY FIVE^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ open-ended stories (e.g., those available from AbIA) to discuss 

2. Studentf^n? teacher draw up chalkboard chart of cause/effect based on classroom 
situations. 

3. Class lists reasons for punishments. 

4 Teacher and class illustrate classroom rule infractions as mternational road signs. (Draw 
infraction and place a wide bar across it as example attached.) Appropriate punishments are 
written on the back. " i* 



Assignment: 



Students complete and discuss open-ended questions such as: 

a. I was sorry when . . . 

b. I was punished when . . . 

c. It is unfair to . . . 



•"On Justice", a handbook of the Law in a Free Society Project; Charles N. Quigley, Executive Director, 1972. 

1-2 
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The Moral Judgment of the Child* - By Jean Piaget (page 122) 



"A boy was playing in his room, while his daddy was working in town. After a little while the boy tl^o^JOHt he 
would like to draw. But he had no paper. Then he rememberd that there was some lovely white sheets P^P^*^ *^ 
one of the drawers of his father's desk. So he went quite quietly to look for them. He found them and t^okth^i^ 
away. When the father came home he found that his desk was untidy and finally discovered that someone b^cf stolen 
his paper. He went straight into the boy's room, and there he was the floor covered with sheets of paper tha'^vvere 
scribbled over with coloured chalk. Then the father was very angry and gave his boy a good whipping. 



B. 

Now I shall tell you a story that is nearly the same, but not quite {the story is repeated shortly, exc^^tfor the 
last sentence). Only it ends up differently. The father did not punish him. He just explained to him that wa$n t 
right. He said, "When you're not at home, when you've gone to school, if I were to go and take your fO/s, you 
wouldn't like it. So when I'm not there you mustn't go and take my paper either. It is not nice for me. It jsn't HS^t 
to do that." 

Now a few days later these two boys were each of them playing in their garden. The boy who had been 
punished was in his garden, and the one who had not been punished was in his garden. And then each of th^f^ found 
a pencil. It was their fathers' pencil. Then each of them remembered that his father had said that he ha^ lost his 
pencil in the street and that it was a pity because he wouldn't be able to find it again. So then they thou^Ht tha* 
they were able to steal the pencil, no one would never know, and there would be no punishment. "Well noW, one 
the boys kept the pencil for himself, and the other took it back to his father. Guess which one took it b^ck • - the 
one who had been well punished for having taken the paper or the one who was only talked to?" 



Story 11 (page 122) 
A. 

A little boy who is called John is in his room. He is called to dinner. He goes into the dining room. behind 
the door :here was a chair, and on the chair there was a tray with fifteen cups on it. John couldn't have kn^v^n ti^at 
there was all this behind the door. He goes in, the door knocks against the tray, bang go ths fifteen cups an^it^^V ^'-^ 
got broken. 



B. 

Once there was a little boy whose name was Henry. One day when his mother was out, he was very K»ung»-y so 
he tried to get some jam out of the cupboard, although he had been told not to get things he can not reach. He 
climbed up on to a chair and stretched out his arm. But the jam was too high up and he couldn't reach it and have 
any. But while he was trying to get it he knocked ever a cup. The cup fell down and broke. 



The Moral Judgement of the Child, by Jean Piaget, Free Press, 1932 
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Topic: 
Tima: 
Materials: 
Rationale: 
Content: 

Procedures: 



JUSTICE IN THE COURT 
3 class periods 

Magazine pictures of activity scenes involving people. 
To help students understand the difference between fact and inference. 

The children distinguish between fact and opinion using partially covered pictures. They role-play 
a courtroom situation where one child states a defendant's position; the second, the plaint.f - s 
position; and the third, the judge's. 

DA Y ONE: 

1. The teacher presents the words, facts and opinions, to the class. They discuss the meanings 
of both words. 

2 The teacher shows a picture with a section of it covered by a piece of paper to the class. The 
class states facts about that picture. Then the class oiiers opinions about the covered part of 
the picture. Finally, the teacher uncovers the total picture and the class discuss whether their 
opinions were correct. 

DA Y mO: 

The teacher divides the class into groups of three. One of the three is appointed judge; another, 
defendant; and another, plaintiff. Each group is given a case where a decision of justice needs to be 
made. The plaintiff gives the facts and opinions of his problem. The defendant gives the facts of 
his problem. The judge gives his decision and justifies that decision based on the facts and opinions 
presented by the plaintiff and defendant. 

Examples: . u u m ^ 

A. John lends Ned his favorite red crayon. Ned accidentially breaks the crayon. John tells Ned 
that he must replace it. Ned refused. John brings Ned to court. 

B. Mr. Smith is Mary's teacher. He gave Mary's class a homework assignment that was due the 
next day. That evening, Mary's family went to dinner at the Mall. By the time they got 
home, it was Mary's bedtime. The next day Mr. Smith punished Mary because her homework 
was not done. Mary took Mr. Smith to court. 

Evaluation: DAY THREE: 

1. Each child selects a magazine picture, mounts it and covers half of it. bach child trades 
pictures three times, each time stating one fact about the picture and making one inference. 

2. Students listen to tapes of their role-playing the courtroom situations. Each student makes a 
"fair" judgment of a case and justifies the judgment. 
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Topic: 



RULES: LAWS AS SOCIAL CONTROLS 



Time: Four class per'rods 

Materials: Social Sciences Concepts and Values, Harcourt, Brace.* Lessons four and eight Unit Four, "The 

Rules We Make" 

Slides taken on the school playground 
Chart paper 
Magic markers 
Manila paper 

Crayons and sentence strips 
Resource People: School principal 

Rationale: In a democracy the citizens help make the laws (rules). Rules provide a basis for preventing and 

settling disputes, rules help to protect people's safety, and help to determine the behavior of 
individuals. 

Content: After a question and answer period with the principal, on school rules, students view slides taken 

on the school playground during the first weeks of school. They decide whether a rule is needed in 
each situation, make up rules to go with the specific slides, and state why that rule is necessary. 
Students also decide wl.at might happen if the rule were not followed. The students then role play 
or draw pictures to illustrate playground rules. 

Obiectives: At the end of this lesson, studer\ts should be able to: 



1 . Begin to show respect for authority (the principal). 

2. Infer needed rules from observed situations. 

3. State or create a rule for a certain situations. 

4. Discuss and explain reasons for a rule. 

5. Predict what might happen in certain situations if there were no rules. 

6. Show an understanding and application of rules for acceptable behavior by illustrating safe 
behavior on the playground. 

7. Begin to reason more clearly about problems or conflicts that arise in their own 
environment. 

8. Begin to think for themselves and be responsible for their own control. 

Procedures: A. Teacher follows lessons four and eight in Unit Four, "The Rules We Make" in the book 
Social Sciences: Concepts and Values, Harcourt Brace, using the activities and discussion of 
the authorities in the students' lives who make and enforce rules (parents and teachers). 
Students discuss rules in school. The teacher asks, "Who could tell us more about school 
rules?" And decides (with children) to invite the principal into the group. 
* Break here if necessary. 

B. Principal discusses rules and reasons for rules (Teacher might ask-first if anyone knows any 
school rules, and ask questions to guide discussion of known rules. Principal can mention 
that other rules, such as class rules, must not conflict with existing school policy and rules. 
The principal may answer students' questions.) 

'Break here if necessary - Review if needed before beginning next part. 



'Harcourt Brace Javanovich, Inc.. 
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Teacher asks the following questions before showing slides: 

1. Do you think the rules mentioned by the principal help us to work more safely and 
orderly in school? Why? 

2. Is there another place that we go during the day to play? 

3. What could we do to let other students know how we expect them to act on the 
playground? 

4. Who is responsible for playground behavior? (the teacher, the students) 

5. What are their responsibilities? 

6. Who could write playground rules? 

Teacher helps class understand that the rules written by people who have to obey them are 
usually more fair rules, that the rules will help to make the playground a safer place, and 
that they will form a basis for avoiding and settling disputes. 

Teacher shows slides that have been taken during the beginning weeks of school. Some of 
these slides will show good social interaction; others will show unacceptable social behavior. 
Students discuss the situations where children are acting in a way that does not cause social 
conflict as well as those where rules are needed. 



Evaluation: 



Assignment: 



Suggested questions: 

1. What is happening? Do you think these people are acting safely? Why? 

2. What do you think needs to be done? Why? 

3. What rule would you make? Why? 

4. Why is that a good rule? 

5. How might that rule help? What do other students think? 

Teacher involves the group in these questions and answers to facilitate creating rules. As the 
students state rules, the teacher lists them on chart paper in front of group. 
* Break here if necessary. 

E. Teacher re-reads the list of rules made by the grQup. The group votes for playground rules 
(laws) that would work to benefit everyone in the group. (To make this activity more 
meaningful, the students could role play, with the principal taking the part of a child if 
he/she is willing. What might happen if they didn't have a given rule?) 

F. After the rules have been finalized and voted upon, the students draw pictures to illustrate 
one of the playground rules. The teacher circulates among the students, printing esch rule on 
a sentence strip to go with the Illustration to assure that each student has a specific rule in 
mind and that he can state the rule and tell why it is necessary. 

In addition to the sharing and discussion of the illustrations and accompanying rules, the teacher 
can obsen/e any changes in playground behavior which show that the students understand and are 
abiding by the rules that the group has voted upon. The rules may be modified and the list 
expanded. 

1. The children participate in classroom rule making whenever a problem arises. 

2. Students tour the school building to notice any signs stating rules or any places the students 
have learned that rules apply. 

3. Students view a film based on the theme of playground safety. They discuss how their rules 
compare with those in the film. 

ex: Let's Be Good Citizens at Play, eight minutes. Gateway. 
The class writes the principal a thank you letter. 

Teacher follows the activities in lessons six. Unit four, Harcourt Brace Javanovich, Inc., 
Concepts and Values; if additional material is needed. 



4. 
5. 
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Topic: 



HUMAN VARIABILITY 



Topical Question:How are sex stereotypes imposed on individuals which restrict the games, toys, and people with 
whom they play? 

Time: 1 - 2 class periods. 

Materials: Free to Be... You and Me, "Soy Meets Girl", page 24, by Peter Stone and Carl Reiner, Ms. 

Foundation Project, McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 
or 

(Record of the same title,), phonograph, two hand puppets, story charts, and paper. 

Rationale: To explain the fallibility of sex stereotypes and the importance of individuals "being themselves." 

Content: The story, "Soy Meets Girl," launches a discussion about games children like to play, toys children 

play with, and people they choose for friends. This is a humorous dialogue between two babies in 
a hospital nursery. Each one is trying to prove he/she is a boy/girl, respectively by using 
stereotypes to define who he/she is. Ex. Deep voice: What do you want to be when you grow up? 
High voice: A fireman. Deep voice: What did I tell you? 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 . Recognize that stereotypes aren't necessarily true. 

2. Become aware of what they can be, not "who they should or ought to be." 

3. Realize that groups are different and individuals within the group are different. 

Procedures: DA Y ONE: 

1. Teacher either reads the story or plays the recording of "Soy Meets Girl." 

2. Teacher uses hand puppets to pantomime the story, being careful to dress the puppets in a 
manner which doesn't denote tiieir sex. 

3. At the conclusion of the story the teacher asks the following types of questions to launch a 
lively discussion: 

a. Were you surprised at the ending? Why? 

b. What made you think one baby was a girl and the other was a boy? 

c. Why did you think this? 

d. Do you know of any girls who like to: climb trees, play baseball, play with hammers 
and nails? Do any of you? 

e. Do you know of any boys who like to jump rope, play with dolls or cuddly animals, or 
cook? Do any of you? (Teacher can make a statement as to their preferences of 
activities that would be considered opposite sex activities). 

Ex. Woman teacher — I like to wallpaper. 
Male teacher - I like to cook. 



DAY TWO: 

1. Using two charts, one labeled Boys and the other labeled Girls, the class lists activities and 
characteristics that are stereotypes for their sex. 

Example: 

Soys Girls 

strong cry 

serious silly 

like sports play with dolls 

work stay at home 

policeman nurses 

2. Teacher asks questions that will bring out that there are girls who are strong, serious, like 
sports, work and are police "persons." Do the same thing for the other chart. Are there any 
boys w^o . . . ? Do you knov^ of girls who are ... ? 

3. Teacher discusses with the class whether they think they shouid change the titles on the 
charts. Get suggestions: "people," "Children," etc. 
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DAY THREE: 

1. Students draw some things they like to do and share their pictures with the class. 

2. The teacher makes a "doing" chart for the class, naming each child. Eg., Mary likes to ... , 
Bill plays . . .„ Sam wants to be a ... , when he grows up. 

3. The teacher plays the song, "Free to be . . . You and Me." Music by Stephen Lawrence, 
Lyrics by Bruce Hart. 

DAY FOUR: 

1 . Students write experience stories; 

"When I grow up, I would like to be ... " 

"I like to play..." . ^ 

(These can be on story paper and the children can illustrate the story in the space above 

their story.) 
DAY FIVE: 

1 . The teacher divides into groups of girls and boys. 

The situation: Boys don't want girls to play Little League baseball and the girls want to play. 
Each side is stubborn. The girls explain why they want to play and how they feel. The boys 
give their reasons. The class talks about fairness and tries to reach a fair decision. 

2. The students listen to the story, "Ladies First" by Shel Silverstein adapated by Mary Rogers, 
page 39, Bom toBe. You and Me. 

3. Students dramatize with a play or with puppets the story, "The South Paw," page 71 , Bom 
to Be... You and Me. 

(Good follow-up to roleplaying about Little League.) 

Evaluation: 1. Teacher presents several common stereotypes to the students. They explain specifically why 
the stereotypes may be untrue. 

2. Each child lists his strengths. Using that list, the class suggests career choices for each child. 
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Topic: 



PROPERTY RIGHTS 



Topical QuestioniWho has the Right To Claim Ownership? 
Time: 1 class period 

Materials: Filmstrip projector, cassette player, Guidance Associates Sound Filmstrips, "But it isn't Yours!"* 

Rationale: To help the children through similar ownership situations in their own lives. 

Content: Two sisters find a discarded bike in the basement. (The older brother had given the bike to the 

younger brother on the condition that he fix it. It was not fixed, so the older bcother told the two 
girls they could fix_.the bike/ which they did, and they started to ride the bike. Tne younger 
brother learns what has happened and claims that he owns the bike and that it does not belong to 
the girls. Who owns the bike? The class has to decide that. 

Objective: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Express verbally their opinions of the situation presented in the film. 

2. Come to a fair decision. 

3. Give an oral definition of "fairness."' 

4. Offer alternatives to the situation if a clear-cut decision cannot be decided. 

5. Illustrate a similar situation they have experienced. 

Procedures: 1. Teacher present* Unit Two — Lesson Six prior to the filmstrip from Social Science Concepts 
and Values, Harcourt, Brace. 

2. Teacher leads a short discussion on the meaning of "fairness." 

3. Clr:s views the filmstrip, "But It Isn't Yours.!" 

4. The teacher gives the class a few minutes to think over the events of the film and then asks 
for volunteers to role play the characters in the film. 

5. Students add an ending to the story and the role-playing can be done several times when 
there are several different opinions as to how the story should end. 

6. After all role playing is complete, the class tries to come to a solution or some alternate 
solutions. 

Evaluation: Teacher observation 

Assignment: Students draw a picture story about a similar situation that occurred at home or at school. 



*"fi£/f It Isn't Yours" First Things: Values, Series, Guidance Associates, 1972. 
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Topic: 



FA! ^^N ESS 



Topical Question:lndividuals ard groups may be different from other indiwiduals and groupi. What are some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of being different? 



Time: 
f^aterials: 

Rationale: 
Content: 



Objectives: 



Procedures: 



:cors, paste. 



1 - 6 class periods 

'The Ugly Duckling/' Film/ or story by Hans Christian Anderson. Also magazine>, • - 
and construction paper. 

To fester understanding or the problems and advantages of being different. 

Group activity launches methods of observation that infer that groups are different from other 
groups, that there are differences and similarities the features of people who make up these 
groups and that these differences have advantages and disadvantages. "The Ugly Duckling 
develops the concept that difference in itself is not bad. Follow-up Activities reinforce that there is 
diversity among groups and individuals. 

At the end of the lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Identify and analyze differences of people in groups. 

2 Infer that differences have advantages and disadvantages. 

3. Realize that there are fair and unfair ways of treating others who are different. 

4. Begin to recognize and become aware of qualities they like in :j iends. 

DAY ONE: ..... 

A. Teacher introduces the lesson by dividing the class into small groups with one child m the 
group having a marked difference from the others. Suggestions: 

1 . One group of boys except one girl. 

2. All girls except one boy. 

3. Everyone in pe;its except a girl in a dress. 

4. All blue-eyed exr ot one. 

5. All short except or."!. 

B. The children observe each other to discover which child is different from thj others in the 
group. In what way(s) are they differei;*.? How are they alike? 

C. Ve^Jher say£, " Today we are going to see (listen to) a story about someone who is different 
from the group and how he felt about being different." 

D. Teacher shows the film (or reads) "The Ugly Duckling" and stops the film. 

1. When he was hatched, was the Ugly Duckling like the other ducks in some ways? How 
was he different? 

2. When the ducks make fun of the Ugly Duckling: 

a. How do you think the Ugly Duckling feels? 

b. Why do you think the other ducks thought he was ugly? 

c. Has anyone ever made fun of you? 

d. Think about how you felt. 

3 When the Ugly Duckling sees the swans and is afraid to go near them: 

a. Do you think the swans would have thought that the duckling was ugly? Why? 

b. Why is he afrrid to go near them? 

c. How do you think he feels? (lonely, sad) 

d. Have you ever felt lonely or sad? Think about it. 
4. At the end of the film: 

a. Oo you think it was fair of the other animals in the barnyard to make fun of and 
tease the Ugly Duckling? 



"Th'2 Ugly Duckling" Doubleday Publishing Co., 1970 
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Procedures: b. Why did they act this way? 

(Continued) c. Would it be fair to treat the swan nicely just because he was beautiful or 

different from them? 
d. Should the other animals have treated the Ugly Duckling better? Why? 
How did the Ugly Duckling act towards them? 

Can you think of times when people treat other people in the same way the 

animals treated the Ugly Duckling? The Swan? 
g. Do you choose your friends by the way they look or dress? How? 
5. The swan was c,:^d that he was accepted by the swans. He was happy about his new 
friends. Can you think of any ways he might be a better swan because of his sad 
experiences? 



DAY TWO: 

The class discusses their group of friends: 

1. Do they look alike? 

2. Do they all wear the same clothes? 

3. Do they like the same games? 

4. In what ways are your friends the same? Different? 



DAY THREE: 

The class divides into groups. Each group picks a different category to research: animals, people, 
occupations, foods, homes, clothes. Students cut out magazine pictutes'illustrating the different 
categories they choose. They list the advantages and disadvantages of being different. At the end 
of their group work they can share their findings with the class. The pictures are used to make a 
collage. 

DAY FOUR: 

The children role-play different animals. They are given a problem to solve. Ex. A pig wants to go 
home to visit his mother. He has to cross a stream, go over mountains, etc. How can the different 
animals help the pig make his trip? The children recognize that diversity has advantages and 
disadvantages. 

DAYFtVE: 

Lemon or Apple game (with first grades, use apple). 

Objectives: To realize that "like" things do not look alike. Apples are distributed to the entire 
class. The children are instructed to get to know their apple. Observe it; touch it; look at the color; 
feel the shape; the bumps; smell it, etc. After a sufficient period of time the children get together 
with one other person to share their apple. The pairs describe their own apple to the other in as 
many ways as possible. Then have the children place their apple on a table with all the others. 
They are then blindfolded, and try to find their own apple. (They can!) One child tries at a time. 
If a child has marked his apple, the teacher asks "why" after the experiment. At the close of the 
game, the children discuss the objectives in relation to the concept theme. The teacher invites the 
children to eat the apple, but some won't - they've become very attachedl(The activity can also 
be done with rocks.) 
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Topic: 
Time: 
Materials: 

Rationale: 
Content: 

Objectives: 



DIVERSITY 
3 days 

Social Sciences Concepts and Values, Harcourt Brace Level Two 
Film: 'Toymaker", McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
Magazines, three large pieces of paper, scissors. 

Children should begin to perceive that their own way of doing things may not be fair to others. 
Individual differences should be recognized and respected. 

The class divides into groups to discuss feelings by being segregated into groups. They cut and 
paste pictures showing var;ous nationalities and races and discuss similarities and differences of 
people. They then view and discuss the film, "The Toymaker." 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Identify similarities and differences among the six children in Concepts and Values, 

2. Discuss the likenesses and differences in people of their groups and in the pictures they cut 
out. 

3. State the fair and unfair ways of treating people. 

4. State qualities they like in their friends and realize that these qualities are found in all races 
and nationalities. 



Procedures: 



Evaluation: 



DAY ONE: 

1. The class divides into three groups. The members of the group wear name tags specifying 
them as a member of the square group, the circle group or the triangle group. 

2. The class is informed that during lunch and afternoon playtime they are allowed to speak to 
and play with the members of their group only. 

3. When the class returns from their afternoon playtime, the children express through pictures, 
writing, or role playing their feeling about being segregated into groups. 

DAY TWO: 

1. Each group cuts out pictures from magazines of people of different nationalities and races. 
(The teacher may use the same circle, triangle, and square groups or divide the children into 
different groups.) The members of the group then discuss the similarities and differences of 
the children. 

The children, with their groups, compile a list of qualities t'"iey like intheir friends. After the 
list is completed, the group discusses whether various n<, ionalitles of people possess those 
same traits. 

Teacher presents Unit one. Lesson two of Concepts and Values. (Developing the Lesson). 



2. 



3. 



DAY THREE: 

1. The teacher presents the film, "The Toymaker" - Two unlike hand puppets (striped and 
spotted.) Battle Point: people of different races and religions are basically alike and can live 
in harmony and enjoy one another, realizing that outward differences don't matter. Color, 
fifteen minutes. 

2. The teacher uses the stop action technique to develop the feelings of the characters. 

3. Students discuss the implications of the film to their lives. 

The teacher observes the children's expressions of fair treatment of all as found in their pictures, 
stories, role playing, and discussions. 
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Topic: RULES 
Time: 3 class periods 

Materials: leacher-made flannel board cut outs for characters. Shiver, Gobble, Snore and King patterns 

(included.) Characters from the book Shiver, Gobble, and Snore, Marie Winn (Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., 1972), flannel board or filmstrip and record "Why we have Laws: Shiver, Gobble, and 
Snore," Produced by Learning Corporation of America. 
Paper or copies of characters to distribute to class, crayons, scissors. 

Rationale: Rules are necessary for safe and orderly interaction among people, but excessive controls are 

harmful to individual rights. Althiough individuals may have different needs, opinions, etc. and 
individuals differ, one individual's behavior must not interfere with another's rights. 

Content: After hearing the story (dramatized with flannel board cut outs) or viewing the filmstrip with 

record (using the stop action technique) the students are led by the teacher through a question and 
answer period in an attempt to have them tell that rules are necessary to protect the rights of the 
individual and to help them to understand the need for rules when people are living, working, or 
playing together. This "talk" time helps them begin to see that when one person (the king) makes 
all of the rules and does not have to obey any of them, the rules may be excessive and harmful to 
another's rights. The coloring activity helps the student relate to one of the characters and helps 
the student give a rule that is good from just that one individual's viewpoint (Shiver, Gobble, 
Snore, etc.). By discussing opposing points of view the students begin to see that one individual's 
behavior must not interfere with another's rights. The conclusion of the story enables the students 
to see how their rules and solutions compare with that of the author. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, the students should be able to: 

1. Recognize results of excessive, one-sided rules. 

2. Recognize what might happen if there were no rules. 

3. State that rules are necessary and why. 

4. Be able to discuss something from another's point of view (the characters in the story). 

Procedu res: DA Y ONE: 

A. Using a flannel board and the cut outs (or the film or filmstrip and record) the teacher tells 
the story of "Shiver, Gobble and Snore. Why We have Laws." 

"Once upon a time there was a funny king who made silly rules. In his kingdom were three 

unhappy subjects: 

Shiver, who was always cold. 

Gobble, who was always hungry, and 

Snore. Can you guess what he liked to do? . . . etc." 



EKLC 



B. 

Pause 



The teacher pauses during the story at certain places (these may be good breaking points 
after the question-answer parts) 

1. As the three unhappy friends leave the king's land. Ask open-ended questions to 
encourage discussion of how excessive rules that do not apply to all are harmful to the 
rights of others. 

a. Suggested questions: 

1) What are rules? 

2) Who made the rules in the kingdom? 

3) Who had to obey the rules? Who did not have to obey rules? 
or 

4) Did the rules make sense or were they foolish? Why? Was there reason for 
them? 

5) Did all the people want to obey the rules? Why or Why not. 

6) What did they decide to do? What else might they have done? What would 
you do? 

b. Other questions may be found in the activities that accompany the book or on 
the cover of the record case that comes with the filmstrip. 

MS 
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Ji^nl^uS 2. After the three friends are settled in their new land (with no rules) and the disputes 

(Continued) ^^^^ developed. (Be sure to stop before final solution.) The teacher divides the class 

into groups by letting children go to four areas to color pictur-ss of the characters in 
the story (This will put about five students in each group.) 

a Three groups may work on pictures of the characters they "liked best.' These 
pictures may be reproductions of the attached outlined drawings which the 
children cut out after they have colored or they may be their own creative 
interpretations of the characters. 

b The teacher guides each group in discussing why rules are needed and what rules 
their particular character would like. These might be printed on the bottom of 
each child's paper as he states a rule desirable from the point of view of his 
character. 



DAY TWO- 

A Groups come back together to talk about the rules they have made. The class discusses 
opposing points of view to guide children to see that one individual's behavior must not 
interfere with another's rights. (Students can dramatize situations with their cut outs.) 

B The teacher tells (or shows) the conclusion of the story and the solution that the three 
friends came up vyith. The students see (and discuss) how their solutions compare with those 
of the author. 



Evaluation: Students discuss: ^ x ,. ♦ i 

1 What have we learned today about rules? (Must be for good of all, etc.) 
2! Can you think of any places you follow rules? (home, school, street - stop for red light, 
don't litter, etc.) 

Do we need rules? Why? State difficulties that might arise if there were no rules. 



Assignment: 



3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



Children use their cut outs to "tell" a story; the versions may differ. 
Children paste their characters on cardboard or they make puppets. 

Child listens to the story which the teacher has put on tape; Let's Be Friends, Bernice Bryant 
(Children's Press, 1947). 
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Topic: 
Time: 
Materials: 

Rationale: 

Content: 

Objectives: 



Procedures: 



THE MAKING OF LAWS 
Two periods 



Evaluation: 



Tree House (Foundations of Justice Kit)*, Filmstrip from kit for motivation. Random House 
picture kit, chart paper to write rules, manila drawing paper. 

To instill an understanding of the reasons laws are made and why consequences result when laws 
are broken. 

The class views a filmstrip and/or pictures and realize that rules are needed to protect the rights of 
individuals The students make school rules and st^te the reasons why each rule is necessary. Then 
they decide on the consequences of breaking thef^ rules. Child-^'^n then draw pictures or role play 
situations in which the rules are needed. 

At the end of this lesson, the students should be able to: 

1. State the reasons why rules are necessary. 

2. Formulate fair rules for the classroom. 

3. Formulate reasonable consequences for breaking the rule, 

4. The child will be able to illustrate or role play situations in which the rule is necessary. 
DAY ONE: 

1. The teacher shows the filmstrip and guides the discussion of "The Tree House," Foundation 
of Justice Kit. (See Teacher's Guide.) 

2. Children role play situations in which rules are needed, (ex. children crowding around the 
water fountain, fighting on the playground). 

3. Children suggest, discuss, and vote on classroom rules and the consequences of breaking 
them. They then make a mobile of two-sided drawings showing rule and consequence. 

DAY TWO: 

After a review of Day One, children illustrate (perhaps in cartoon form), situations m whrch rules 
are needed. 

The teacher observes whether children abide by rules and accept the consequences. Rules are 
subject to review and modifications are made by the class when necessary. 



"Foundation of Justice Kit, Law in American Society Foundation, Foundation of Justice Series; Charles Merrill 
Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Topic: RULES: IN GAMES AND SOCIETY 

Time: 4 class periods 

Materials: Paper clips, pencils, blocks, jacks, orange juice can, bean bag, hat, 3 pictures — volleyball game, 

classroom, highway 

Rationale: Children will recognize the parallel necessity of rules in a game, on a highway, and in a classroom. 

Content: Children meet given situations that needs rules that are not already stated. The students will find it 

necessary to decide on rules in order to play the game. The students identify reasons for the rules 
for the game. They are asked if any conflicts arose while making the ruSes. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Identify three reasons for having rules. 

2. Identify three problerr-; in creating rules. 

3. Relate the rules for games with the rules for other situations (volleyball, highway, 
classroom). 



Procedures: DA Y ONE: 

1 . The teacher gives each child a paper clip. 

2. Each child is asked to take out two pencils. 

3. The teacher explains that he is going to play a game using the above items and gives the rules 
for the game: 

a. Desk is to be clear except for two pencils as shown. 

b. Using his middle finger and the thumb, the child is to flick the paper clip and have it 
land between the channel formed by the pencils. Each correct shot equals one point. 

c. Each child is given ten tries. 

d. Those children with the most points win. 

4. Each child plays the game, and a play-off declares the class champion. ' 

DAYTWO: 

1. The teacher divides the class into five groups and explains that each group will be given one 
of five objects: block, juice can, jacks, bean bag, or hat. 

2. The teacher explains that they are to create a game their group can play. The game must be 
played indoors. 

3. A time limit is put on the activity. 

4. When time is up, the teacher asks the following questions: 

a. What took place when you started to invent the game? 

b. Did you have any problems? Why? 

c. Who made up the rules? 

d. Did you share the decisions? 

e. Were rules necessary? Why? 

5. The students share the games and demonstrate. 



DAY THREE: 

The children review what occurred the previous day. 
The teacher asks the following questions: 

a. Why were rules important for the game? 

b. Where else do we need rules? 

c. What difficulties would arioe if we had no rules? 



Evaluation: The class looks at pictures of a volleyball game, a classroom and a highway. The class states: 

1. Reasons why rules are important in each situation. 

2. Difficulties that would arise if there were no rules. 
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Topic: RULES ANDt^ATURAL RESOURCES 

Time: 2 class periods 

Materials: Social Sciences 

Concepts and Values - Level Two: Harcourt Brace Javanovich Inc. 

Film: The Lorax: BFA Educational Media (CBS, Inc. David H. DePatie, 1972) 

Drawing paper, crayons 

Rationale: If WJ5 are to preserve our wildlife and their natural environment, ecology must be introduced in the 

primary grades. 

Content: Children draw pictures of extinct animals, discuss why animals become extinct or endangered, and 

view and discuss the film. The Lorax, 

Obsectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Name several extinct animals or endangered species and state the reasons for their 
disappearance. 

2. Name several rules or laws that have been made to protect our ecology. 

3. Suggest ways of preserving our wildlife that they would Uke to see become laws. 

Procedures: DAY ONE: ^ ^ . 

1. Teacher distributes large pieces of drawing paper to each child and lists the following names 
of extinct and endangered species on the board: 



Extinct 



Endangered 



dodo bird bald eagle 

passenger pigeon condor 
sabre toothed tiger alligator 
mastidon whooping crane 

Alaskan brown seal 

musk ox 

coyote 

timber wolves 

2. The teacher asks the children to draw pictures of the extinct animals. {He does not tell the 
children that these animals are extinct but tries to elicit that they cannot draw pictures, 
because they have never seen these creatures . . . there is difficulty in drawing pictures of 
endangered species as well due to their scarcity, etc.) 

3. When the children have finished their pictures, the class discusses the meaning of endangered 
species, ecology, and extinct 

4. The class divides into three.groups and chooses a recorder for each. One croup names and 
records reasons why they feel animals have become extinct or endangered. The second group 
states methods citizens have taken to protect wildiife and laws that governmenU have passed 
to preserve wildlife. The third group states rules they would like to see enforced to protect 
our wildlife. 



DAY TWO: 

1. The class discusses and shares all ideas developed in the groups regarding wildlife 
preservation. 

2. The children open their Concepts and Values (Level Two) book to page thirty-eight (Unit 
two. Lesson six) and discuss the different rules represented in the pictures, why the rules 
were made, who made the rules, and whom the rules protect. 
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Procedures: 
(Continued) 



As a culminating activity, the teache; shows the Dr. Seuss film. The Lorax — (Can be used 
for a study of ecology as it tells what happens to the land of the Truffula Trees.) Color, 
twenty-five minutes. 



Evaluation: The teacher particularly notes student ideas regarding rules they would like to see enacted to 
preserve out ecology. 
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Topic: 



STREET SIGNS AND THE LAW 



Topical What do the different street signs say? What do street signs mean to an individual? How should he 

Questions: react to them? 



Time: 
Materials: 

Rationale: 

Content: 



Objectives: 



Procedure: 



1 • 2 class periods 

Materials are included in lesson Learning Basic S/f/7/5 Through Music: Heaith and Safety: Volume 
III (New York: Educational Activities, Incorporated, 1970.) - Optional 
"Traffic Safety Signs" (Milliken, Inc.) - Optional 

Students will probably come into contact with street signs during the rest of their lives. In this 
lesson they are introduced to many street signs and experience exercises in reading and defining 
signs and understanding how individuals should react to many signs. 

In this lesson students are exposed to many street signs that they come in contact with and are 
made aware of the different shapes, colors, wording, or symbols which may later be used in a 
learning station. The students first experience an exercise where they recognize the street signs. 
Through discussion the meaning of each sign is brought out and how an individual should react to 
each sign. After students understand this, they are given an opportunity to determine places where 
signs might be helpful. 

At the end of this lesson, the students should be able to: 

1. Read most street signs. 

2. Describe the meaning of most street signs, 

3. Explain the importance of the colors of signs, 

4. Identify situations where there is a need for street signs and which sign applies'to which 
situation, 

5. Describe how the individual should react to each street sign. 

1. The teacher gives each of the students half of a street sign (attached). At a given signal, 
students try to find the person with the other half of his sign and stay with that person. 
When everyone has found his partner, the blue signs go to one area, red to a second area, and 
yellow to a third area. Discuss the meaning of the colors (red - stop, yellow - slow, blue ~ 
assistance). Each group of two students tells what their sign is, if they know, and through 
guided questions the sign and its definition are explained by the class, 

2. The class, with the teacher, maives a large poster which illustrates different situavions where 
street signs may be utilized, and make the matching street signs. Markers are left where the 
signs are to be placed. 

The class discusses each situation and decides which sign would go there. 

3. The teacher duplicates the "Name the Sign" color puzzle for each student and instructs 
them on how to color it. After everyone has finished coloring, the teacher plays the song, 
"Stop, Look and Listen" (Learning Basic Skiiis Through Music: Health and Safety: Volume 
III), When the students hear "ftop" in the song they should hold up their stop signs. 

4. The "Signs Game" (also included) can either be made once for the class to use or duplicated 
for each child. 



5, A word search puzzle is also included. 
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(Procedure. One) 
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Rules: 

1. Cut out sign cards and feet markers, 

2. Place sign cards on sign card pile face down. 

3. Players ;i one at a tlme» draw a card. 
If he can read his card he moves one. / 
If not 9 he stays where he Is. \ . 
If pile Is used up, reshuffle to make another. | j 

4. The first "foot" to reach the finish line wins. / j 

(Toy cars may be used for markers Instead of feet.) ) 
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CAN YOU FIND AND GIRCI£ 1HESB SIGN WORDS? 



SCHOOL GROSSING 
★PEDESTRIAN 
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Topic: 
Time: 
Materials: 



Resource 
People: 

Rationale: 

Content: 

Objectives: 
Procedures: 



Evaluation: 



RECOGNIZING AUTHORITY FIGURES 

2-3class periods 

Newspapers 
Magazines 

Community helper filmstrips or photographs 
Construction paper and other art supplies, ' 
Hats of different occupations 

Movie: "What's Your Authority?"* {by Encyclopedia Brittanica) 

Any authority figure such as policeman, principal, parent. 

To convey the characteristics of individuals in authority positions. 

Students identify authority figures and the responsibilities that are required for the authority role. 
They compare authority figures in various institutions (home, school, community, church, clubs, 
etc.)' and discuss their responsibilities to those institutions. The children then verbalize the 
qualifications necessary to hold a position of authority in various institutions. 

At the end of this Ie5<;cn, the students will be able to: 

1. Identify people in the school, home, and community that are authority figures. 

2. Discuss the responsibilities of an authority figure. 

3. State the qualifications needed for a leadership (authority) position. 

4. Identify human qualities that authorities also possess. 

DAY ONE: 

1 . The teacher shows a f ilmstrip about or photographs of community helpers. 

2. The teacher displays hats of various professions (often available from kindergarten teachers) 
such as a policeman's hat, fireman's hat, soldier's hat, etc. The teacher selects students to 
wear the hats and has them discuss their jobs and how they get their jobs done. The children 
suggest ways in which they must get others to help them with their jobs. 

3. The children select a job they like and discuss the responsibilities of the job and the 
qualifications needed for that job. 

DAY TWO: 

1. The children make a collage of jobs which illustrate someone in authority. 

2. The children make a word bank of authority words illustrated by the collage (example boss, 
leader, chief, etc.) and display word cards around the collage. 

DAY THREE: 

1 . The class brainstorms a list of classroom jobs. 

2. Class divides to create job descriptions of above jobs. 

3. Children apply for various jobs, including statements of their qualifications. 

4. Teacher conducts "role play" interviews for the positions. 

5. Teacher appoints two students as overseers of the workers. He specifies the extent of their 
authority and their qualifications: 

6. The teacher can notice the way in which selected authority figures interact with the students 
that they supervise. 



ity. Encyclopedia Brittanica Educational Corp., 1971 
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Topic: AUTHORITY FIGURES 

Time: Six class periods 

iVIateriats: Hand-out on authority figures 

Cartoon ditto of authority figures 
Crayons 

Resource Principal, policeman (optional-prent, rescue squad member and mayor) 

People: 

Rationale: To assist in children recognizing people of authority and their own realm of authority. 

Content: The students identify members of their community who possess legitimate authority. This is 

realized by discussing various members of the community. They develop an understanding of these 
persons' duties by role playing. They then question those in authority about their specific role. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 . State the meaning of authority in their own words. 

2. Identify authorities within the school and community (hometown) 

3. State three specific duties of a policeman and a principal. 

Procedures: DAY ONE: 
Opinion Poll 

1 . Teacher distributes a paper listing the following: 

fireman principal rescue squad member policeman grocer mayor 

2. The children rank the names according to importance within the community in their 
opinion. No. 1 being the most important, etc. 

3. After the papers are finished the results are tabulated on the board. 

4. The students discuss the reasons for their first three choices. 



DAYTWO: 

Role Playing of Authority Figures 

1. The teacher states that two of the important people in the school and community are the 
policeman and the principal. The class discussed why. 

2. Policeman role play: 

a. A child Is selected for the role of a policeman and another child for the role of a child 

with a missing bike. 
They act out the following situation: 

A child had his bike stolen. He has reported the incidents to the police. The policeman 
has come to talk to the boy with the missing bike. 

After the children have acted out the situation the class discusses the following 
questions: 

1. Did the policeman have the authority to investigate the situation? Why? 

2. What questions did the policeman ask? Why? 

3. What do you think the policeman should do? 

4. What do you think the policeman can do? 

5. How did you feel as a policeman? 

6. How did you feel as the child toward the policeman? 
The class discusses a definition of authority* 



b. 



c. 
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Procedures: 

(Continued) DA Y THREE: 
Policeman's visit 

a. A policeman visits the classroom. During this visit the policeman performs the role play 
stated previously, concerning the child with a stolen bike. He takes the role of the child. A 
child from the class is the policeman. 

b. After completing the reverse role playing the policeman tells about his job in relation to his 
authority. He answers questions from the students. 

DAY FOUR: 

a. A child is selected for the role of a principal and another child for the role of a child stealing 
a lunch. 

b. They act out the following situation: A child has been caught taking a lunch. He is 
confronted by the principal. 

c. Aftc?r the children have acted out the situation ask the following questions: 

1. Did the principal have the authority to confront the student? Why? 

2. What did the principal say to the student? 

3. What action did the principal take? 

4. What do you think the principal should do? 

5. What do you thinK the principal can do? 

6. How did you feel as a principal? 

d- The class discusses the term authority again. 

DAY FIVE: 
Principal's visit 

a. Your principal visits the room. During this visit the principal performs the role play, stated 
previously concerning the stolen lunch. He takes the role of the child. A child from the class 
is the principal. 

b. After completing the reverse role playing, the principal tells about his job in relation to his 
authority. He answers questions from the s-*:^^'^^ 

Evaluation: DAY SIX: 

1. This class creates its own definition of authority and displays it in classroom. 

2. The class discusses other figures of authority not already discussed. 

3. Students state three specific duties of the two authority figures studies. 
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Topic: 



CONSIDERATION FOR OTHERS 



Time: 
Materials: 

Rationale: 
Content: 

Objectives: 



Procedures: 



2 clasj periods 

Kindness card, story, "Noisy Nancy Norris/'* (or similar book which illustrates someone being 
inconsiderate). 

To foster awareness of actions considerate of others. 

The students discuss the things other people do that annoy them and talk about consideration of 
other people. They see the f ilmstrip, "Noisy Nancy Norris/' and discuss whether or not Nancy was 
inconsiderate. Discussion follows with ways of enforcing laws without punishment. The idea of 
parole is introduced through a buddy system set up in the classroom. 

At the end of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Recognize considerate deeds of classmates. 

2. Realize that laws are made so that people are considerate of one another. 

s! Remind one another of tsmes when they are being inconsiderate of their peers and breaking 

classroom laws. 
4. Compare a buddy system to a parole system. 

DAY ONE: 

1. The teacher presents the word, consideration. And the students discuss how classroom rules 
are related to consideration. They also discuss times when people are inconsiderate. 

2. The teacher shows the filmstrip, "Noisy Nancy Norris," or reads the book. Students talk 
about why Noisy Nancy was inconsiderate and why she became considerate. Teacher points 
out the fact that being considerate made Nancy "feel good inside." 

3. The teacher makes some kindness cards on index cards. A picture of Charlie Brown is placed 
on the front and the words "KINDNESS CARD" on the top of the card for the title. 
Children who have performed good deeds during the day receive the cards and sign their 
name on the back of the card. These children then pass their cards on to others they feel 
have done a kind deed. Students discuss that it's an honor to have this card. 



DAY TWO: 

1. The teacher then develops a buddy system in the classroom whereby each student has a 
partner to remind him when he's been inconsiderate or congratulate him when he's been 
especially nice. 

2. Students compare the buddy system with society's parole system in which prisoners are 
reminded by the parole board members when they have forgotten rules or are praised for 
having been very considerate. 



Assignment and 1 . 
Evaluation: 

2. 



Students brainstorm situations where laws help foster consideration. Students discuss these 
situations. 

Students roleplay some of the situations discussed in which someone has been inconsiderate, 
such as leaving books on the floor and not apologizing when someone trips over them. They 
then role play the same situation again, showing consideration the second time. 

Students discuss the role playing: 

a. What was done that shows consideration of another? 

b. What law does this illustrate? 

c. What consequences may have occurred had the considerations not been given? 



* "Noisy Nancy Norris" film from Guidance Associates, 1967. 
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Topic: 



WHAT IS THE RIGHT THING TO DO? 



Topical Que$tion:What is the right thing to do? 
Time: 2 class periods. 

Materials: Filmstrip projector, cassette player. Guidance Associates Sound Fllmstrip, "The Trouble with 

Truth"* 

Rationale: A moral rule about doing the right thing should be developed further, especially at the primary 

level. Children need not feel guilty about standing up for their own convictions about right and 
wrong. 

Content: The film is about a group of children visiting the local fishing area with their camp counselor. The 

captain of the boat, on which they are to ride, tells the children that he has a rule that no one is 
allowed on his boat unless the captain is there. If someone disobeys, then the boat trip is 
cancelled. The captain and the counselor have to leave to check on weather conditions and some 
of the children go aboard the boat. A child has been put in charge of the group. The other children 
question this child as to what he is going to do. Will he tell or will he keep the truth to himself? 
The problem is presented to the class for discussion. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to 

1. Decide how the story should end. 

2. Give an oral definition of the work "truth." 

3. Give c.jti responses to alternate solutions to the situation. 

4. Verbalize similar situations in their own lives. 

Procedures: DAY ONE: 

1. A discussion precedes the film on the meaning of "truth" to clear up misconceptions that 
the children may have. 

2. The teacher shows the filmstrip, "The Trouble With Truth." 

3. The class discusses what has happened in the film. The children take a few minutes to decide 
what they would do in this situation and openly discuss their own decisions. The children 
are not expected to give a right or wrong answer. The solution has alternatives and they may 
need a little guiding in his direction. 



Evaluation: T-eacher observation 

Assignment: DA Y TWO: 

The children think about their own lives in which this or similar situations have occurred. The class 
discusses these situations. Each child draws one picture illustrating the decision he believes was 
right in the filmstrip situation presented on Day One. 



'"Trouble With Truth" First Things: Values Series, Guidance Associates, 1972. 
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Topic: WHAT IS STEALING? 

Topical Quc$tion:What is stealing? Why is stealing against the law? 



Time: 
Materials: 

Rationale: 

Content: 

Objectives: 
Procedures: 



1 - 2 class periods 

"The Case of the Missing Roller Skates/' Encycfoped/a Brown Boy Dyveckive. (New York; 
Scholastic Book Services, 1963) pages fifty-two to fifty-seven. 

The concept of stealing is defined and discussed. The students put themselves in the role of the 
victim of the theft and realize the victim's feelings. They discuss why stealing ia illegal. 

Children sometimes take things from others without regard to feelings. As they role play the roles 
of both the thief and the victim, they discuss how they feel in both situations, and develop reasons 
for the illegality of theft. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Define the term "to steal," 

2. Describe possible feelings of the thief and his victim, 

3. Explain reasons why stealing is illegal in our society. 



1. The teacher reads "The Case of the Missing Roller Skates" (Encyclopedia Brown Boy 
Detective) to the class. Students discuss the solution, A few students role play the part of 
Sally, Encyclopedia, and Billy, beginning with this question: 

"Pretend you are Encyclopedia, You have just come into the waiting room and found Sally's 
skates gone. What would you do?" 

2. The teacher says, "Now we're going to play "Thief." One person will be the thief and he 
may pretend to steal something from anyone he chooses." As many students as the teacher 
chooses may be the thief. After each role play the thief tells how he feels and his victim tells 
how he feels. List these feelings on the board in two columns. The teacher asks, "Why do 
you think stealing is against the law?" List responses. 

Evaluation and ' • * 

Assignment: The teacher distributes experience paper and asks each student to choose one reason why they 

think stealing is illegal. The student writes it and draws a picture of it. The papers are displayed on 

a bulletin board. 
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Topic: 



RESPONSIBILlPi^ - ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 



Time: 



3 class periods 



Materials: 



Foundations of Justice set, (Merrill Publishing Company) "The Tree House' 



Rationale: 



To acquaint students with the roles of individuals in a group and to help them to understand the 
need for organization. 



Content: 



Students discuss rules and leadership, discuss the film-strip, "The Tree House," organize for a game 
and evaluate their organization, and discuss rules with a school authority. 



Objectives: 



At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

a. Organize themselves into qroups and decide on roles 

b. State the qualities of a good leader 



Procedures: 



DAY ONE: 



A. Teacher asks the students questions: 

1. How many of you have ever worked on a project with a group of friends - ex.; hot 
wheels, play, tree house, etc. ^ 

2. Did you experience any problems in organizing? 

3. Did you need a leader? 

Teacher says, "Today we will see a filmstrip about a group of children who are going to build a 
tree house. Watch carefully to find what type of jobs were needed and the qualifications for those 
jobs. 

B. Teacher shows filmstrip, using the stop action technique and asking questions available in 
teacher's guide, pages 2-6. 

C. Children discuss qualities of a leader. Students join groups of five and are given the following 
assignments: 

1. Baseball Team Captain 

2. Play Group Director 

3. Halloween Party Chairman 

4. Student Government President 



Each group lists the qualities they would like the leader to have. The small groups share list of the 
class. 

D. Students discuss the children's need for rules while building the tree house. They set up class 
rules or policies and review school rules and punishments. 

DAY TWO: 

A. Teacher divides the class into two teams to play kickball, volleyball, etc. The children decide 
on captains, positions, rules, etc. and play the game selected. 
A follow-up discussion includes the following questions: 

1 . How was the captain decided upon? 

2. Which team was up first? Who determined this? 

3. Were the rules of the game decided upon and explained to all participants before 
beginning? 

4. What problems did you experience and how can they be avoided in the future? 
DAY THREE: 

The principal or vice-principal speaks to the class about school policies, explaining how they were 
formed and discussing which rules are strictly school-determined. 



5. 
6. 



Court Room 
School . . . 



. .Judge 
Principal 
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Topic: 



RESPONSIBILITY - CONFLICTING INTERESTS 



Time: 3 class periods 

Materials: foundations of Justice, (Merr iU Publishing Company), "Sunshine Valley" 

Rationale: The students begin to understand the mechanics and purposes of the courts in our society. 

Content: Students view a filmstrip which discusses resolving conflicts in court. They conduct three Pro-Se 

court* simulations and write their own court cases. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

a. Explain the roles of judge, defendant, and plaintiff. 

b. Analyze two sides of a story and suggest solutions. 

Procedures: A. Teacher asks the following questions: 

1 . Does anyone know what an agreement is? 

2. Can you give an example of an agreement? 

3. What happens when one of the persons involved in the agreement changes his mind? 

4. How would you feel if you made an agreement or contract with someone and he 
changed his mind? 

B. Teacher introduces filmstrip, "Sunshine Valley": 

"Sometimes people have different customs and may value different things. Today's filmstrip 
will show what could happen under these circumstances." 

Teacher shows filmstrip using the stop action technique and ask questions available in 
teachers guide, pages 8-11. 

C. Teacher divides the children into small groups and has each group decide how it would 
resolve the conflict and why. - Each group should report back to the total class. 

D. A judge or attorney visits the class to react to the filmstrip in terms of legal implications. 
(See Using Resource People) 

E. The class holds a Pro Se Court simulation*: 

1. Teacher writes on board the words judge, plaintiff, and defendant He explains to the 
children that in this activity they will each take turns plav''^g these roles so they must 
understand the responsibilities of each of these persons. 

Teacher explains the roles: The judge must listen care iuHy to both the plaintiff and 
defendant and be sure each is given an equal chance to s^tate his case. After hearing 
both sides the judge may ask any questions and must make a final decision. He should 
not let the defendant use the plaintiff or let them interrupt each other. Plaintiff is the 
first person to address the judge. He is the one who is claiming that the defendant did 
or did not do something agreed upon. The defendant is ths person who has been 
accused of not meeting his legal responsibilities. He pleads his case after the plaintiff. 

Z The teacher divides the children into triads, (groups of three) and explains that each 
group should deride who will be the judge, plaintiff and defendant for the first case. 
The teacher distributes the case (one for each person). Children take time to read it 
thoroughly and then the plaintiff of each group may present his argument to the 
judge. The defendant takes his turn to state his position. The judge should write down 
the decision and state his reasons, but should not let the other two people in the group 
know his decision at this time. When al! groups have finished, each judge states his 
fin-^'ng and reasons to the total class. The same procedures is followed for the other 
ca. ^ giving each child the opportunity to play all roles. 
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Case I 

1 . Plaintiff is owner of motorbike. 

2. Defendant is the father. 

3. Plaintiff wanted a motorbike and agreed to mow lawns all summer to make the money. 
Father agreed to buy the bike and let plaintiff pay him back during the summer. The 
plaintiff enjoyed his motorbike and didn't mow lawns to make the money to pay back his 
father. The father is suing for return or cost of motorbike. 

4. Issue: Is the child responsible to his father for the cost of the bike? 

5. Judge makes decision. 

Case // 

1. John loans Henry his Softball which costs John $2.00. Henry promised to return the ball the 
next day at the playground. When Henry got to the playground John wasn't there. On 
Henry's way home a big kid pushed Henry down and stole the ball. John is suing Henry for 
$2.00 to cover the cost of the ball. 

Issue: Is Henry responsible to John for the cost of the ball. 
Case III. 

Mary is to receive $1.00 a week to keep the lawn clean and neat. Mother inspects the lawn every 
Saturday morning at 9:00 a.m. and if the lawn is satisfactory at that time Mary receives her $1.00. 
On Friday evening, Mary cleans up the trash and sees that everything is neat. During the night, a 
dog knocked over the trash can that Mary's brother set outside and dragged trash all over the lawn. 
When Mary and her mother go out to inspect the lawn or. Saturday morning they discover the 
trash and Mother refused to , ../. Mary sues Mother for the $1.00. 

Evaluation and A. Children write their own cases to present to Pro Se Court. 
Assignment: 

B. Teacher shows the movie, "You be the Judge,"* AIMS Inc. (This movie presents three court 
cases: truancy, shoplifting, and theft.) Children view the film and discucs how they would 
hav e decided if they were the judge. 



*"You be the Judge" AIMS Instructional Media Services, Inc., 1972. 
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Topic: 

Time: 

Materials: 

Rationale: 

Content: 

Objectives: 



Procedures: 



RESPONSIBILITY/THE ADVERSARY SYSTEM (ROLES) 
3 class periods 

Foundations of Justice set (Merrill Publishing Company), "The Battle of Oog and Ugh." 

To acquaint students with the roles and their responsibilities in an adversary system. 

After viewing a filmstrip, students act as juries to reach verdicts. Students present mock trials and 
play a name game. A guest from the legal system visits the class. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

a. Understand the roles of each person in an adversary system. 

b. Understand the need for an adversary system. 

c. Understand the need for a decision to resolve conflicts when ine rights of people are in 
question. 

A. Teacher asks introductory questions: 

1 . Does anyone here own a wild animal? 

2. If you capture a wild animal does it belong to you? 

3. What would you do in a situation if you and a friend saw a turtle and both of you 
wanted it? 

4. How is it decided whom the animal belongs to? Can you think of a way for a fair 
solution to be reached? 

B. S;.ow filmstrip, "The Battle of Oog and Ugh," using the stop action technique and asking 
questions in teachers guide, pages 13-16. 

C. Divide the class into groups with six in each group. Each group is a jury for the Oog and 
Ugh case and they are to come up with a verdict. After all groups have reached a verdict they 
select a spokesman for the group who presents the verdict and rationale to the entire class. 

D. Children present a mock trial with the facts of Oog and Ugh to a group of students who have 
not seen the filmstrip. These students act as judge in the case. The group that has seen the 
filmstrip evaluates the other group's response. 

E. Students play a name game. The purpose of this game is to guess, by asking questions, which 
individual in the courtroom setting the child at the front of the class represents: plaintiff, 
defendant, judge, jury member, attorney for plaintiff, attorney for defendant, and witnesses. 
The teacher selects one child from the entire class to come to the front and sit on a chair or 
stool in front of a chalkboard facing the class. The teacher then writes one of ihe courtroom 
roles on the board so that the child selected cannot see it and the rest of tha class can. The 
child on the chair is asking questions of the rest of the class in order to guess who he is. The 
questions must be stated so they can be responded to with a "yes" or "nc" answer. The 
teacher selects a new child for each role. 

F. A lawyer, attorney, or judge speaks to the class on the responsibilities of each ro(a in a 
courtroom. (The teacher rujy send the guest a script of this filmstrip to review to give him 
an idea what has been covered and discussed.) 
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FAIRNESS 



What is a fair way to decids questions concerning conflicting claims over a given area? 
1lme: 2 class periods 

Materials The Social Sciences; Concepts and Values, * handouts with facts of 3 cases. 

Rationale: To place the adversary system of justice in historical perspective as well as to further students'" 

understanding of the system. 

Content: After reading and discussing the parts: Using Land: The Cattlemen, Using Land: The Sheepmen 

and Using Land: The Farmers, pages 240-243, students are presented with three different conflicts 
requiring resolution. Each has a chance to be plaintiff, defendant, and judge. After each decision 
rendered by judge, a brief discussion considers the reasons for the decisions. Finally a summing up 
is held on the idea of a fair hearing. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Define the adversary system of justice. 

2. Describe the role of a person in history. 

3. Argue for a given side of an issue. 

Procedures: A. After class has been acquainted with the facts of the different land claims prevalent in the 
western United States, the teacher tells them that they will have an opportunity to take the 
role of either a sheepman, catt'^man, farmer or judge and argue/decide a case in a court 
room. 

The lesson is based on the assumption that the U.S. laws were in force over this area and 
courts are ai/ailable (even if only a town judge). Students need to know the following 
instructions prior to start their cases. 

1. The teacher divides the class into groups of three. Extra students may observe a trial 
and pretend to be a judge making his own decision. 

2. The teacher writes three ^r/ords Judge, plaintiff and defendant on the board. Rewrites 
that the judge must see that both sides have a fair chance to present their cases. The 
judge shou'd not constantly interrupt or dominate the proceedings but may ask 
questions. 

3. Each student in the groups of three chooses a part. 

4. The teacher hands out the court cases. 

5. When everyone has reached a decision about the case (5-10 minutes) each judge aivps 
his decision and reasons for it. The class tries to decide together what was the issue of 
the case. 

6. The teacher lists decisions on the board to see how agreement turns Diit. Students 
notice as different arguments are used, different decisions are reached. 

B. f^oles rotate the next case is conducted etc. 

C. Following the- simulation, these questions are used to debrief: 

1. Which is the most difficult role to play? Why? 

2. How well (realistically) did the participants play their roles? 

3. Were the judges decisions fair? 



Topic: 

^ Topical 
Questfon: 



*Harcourt Brace Javanovich inc.; level IV. 
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. Case I: 

1. Plaintiff is cattleman. 

2. Defendant is sJieepman. 

3. Plaintiff moved area five years ago. He has a herd of 1,000 cattle. When he started his 
cattle drive, he ran his cattle smack into the defendant's sheep at the local watering hole. 
The water hole was on public land but the cattleman had never seen sheep there before. He 
demands that the defendant pay him $20 per head for each of his dead cattle since 
defendant's sheep made the cattle stampede. What is the issue? 

How would you decide? Why? 

Case U : 

1. Plaintiff is farmer. 

2. Defendant is a sheepman. 

3. Plaintiff recently came to Zopeka area and used his money to buy previously public land. He 
fences off part of it and marks the rest just with stakes so people would know he owns it. 
Defendant had always grazed his sheep on this land and continued, even after plaintiff 
bought the land. Defendant does not tell him personally that it his land. Plaintiff planted 
wheat in one field at a cost of $100 and expected a profit of $200. The sheep ate the wheat; 
plaintiff asked for a total of $300 to pay for his lost wheat? 

What is the issue? 

What would you decide? Why? 

Case III: 

1 . Plaintiff is cattleman. 

2. Defendant is farmer. 

3. Defendant has just bought his farm and the local water hole is on the border of his farm but 
all the water is on his property. He hates cattle and the first thing he does is drain the water 
from the water hole through a ditch further into his property. Plaintiff sues the defendant 
after his prize bull dies from thirst. He wants not only $500 for his bull but the opportunity 
for water to build up in the water hole again for his use. 

What is the issue? 

How would you decide? Why? 

Evaluation and The teacher encourages the judge to explain the arguments that occurred in his group. What facts 
Assignment: most influenced his decision? (Remember, plaintiff and defendant can make up facts to fit the 
case.) ^ 
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Topic: 



LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Topical 

Question: When should persons be held legally responsible? 

Time: 2 class periods 

Materials: Props for role playing (brought in by students.) 



Resource People: Local attorney, parents 



Rationale: When living in society, everyone must be aware of the ways their actions can affect the lives of 

others. Every day students unconsciously commit acts that can pose legal problems to themselves 
and to their families. This lesson has been developed to help students recognize that these 
problems do exist. 

Content: Students asked to think of and role play situations that can arise in their home and community. 

Each role play is followed by a discussion involving students, parents, teachers, and a lawyer. The 
discussions are aimed at explaining the consequences of the actions in the role plays. 



Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 . List some of the criteria used to determine when persons should be held liable. 

2. Identify situations for which persons would be held liable. 

3. Discuss ways in which those persons found liable should be held accountable. 



Procedures: DA Y ONE: 

A. Teacher sets up a "surprise" role play with two students in the class. 

1 . These students enter the class after the other students are settled. 

2. One student claims that the other student pushed his head at the water fountain, 
causing him to break a tooth. The student involved in pushing claims he did it as a 
joke. 



B. Whenthe role players enter the class the teacher discusses the situations with the role players 
and then opens the situation to a class discussion. The discussion should include: 

1. Facts of the case 

2. Issue of the case 

3. Feelings of the people involved 

4. Parental feelings 

5. Values 

6. What should be done 

7. Liability and the law 

C. After the discussion, the teacher explains that this experience was a role play but could 
really have happened. They recall situations in which they could have been liable. (Discuss 
any situations that arise using steps one through six in step B.) 

D. The teacher tells the students that a lawyer will visit the class to help them understand 
liability and the consequences of acts that can cause unintended harm to others. 

E. The teacher divides the children into groups to develop a role play of a situation in which 
someone could possibly be held liable. (These role plays will be presented and discussed on 
Day Two.) 

Role piay examples: 

1. Sue leaves her roller skate on the sidewalk in front of her house. Mr. West falls on the 
skate and breaks his ankle. 

2. Jerry pulls the chair away just as Mike is ready to sit down. Mike falls and hits his head 
on a table. He has a concussion and must be hospitalized. 
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3. John's dog ran across the street and bit a bicycle rider. 

4. Abe threw the baseball bat and broke Fran's nose. 

5. Jack and Joe were fighting. Joe hit Max who was just watching. 

DAY TWO: 

A. The class reviews the concept of I iability . 

B. Students present role plays they: 

1 . Present one role play at a time. 

2. Discuss the facts of the situation. 

3. Discuss the liabilities of the situation. 

4. Discuss the possible outcomes. (The guest is an important part of this discussion 
period. As z person who deals with similar situations in the courtroom, he/she will be 
helpful in relating the way the law interprets the situation. He/she will also help the 
class understand how one small change in the facts can alter a decision.) 

C. Summary 

1. The students relate several criteria used to determine who is responsible for certain 
damaging acts. 

2. The students discuss several wayi in which persons found responsible are held 
accountable. 

Evaluation: The students make up a situation in which someone is held responsible for an action. The student 
Is asked.to: 

1. List several reasons why the law would hold the person liable. 

2. Toll the possible action taken by the courts in this situation. 

Assignment: The students invite their parents to participate in the role play discussion period. A committee 
might write an invitation to be sent to all parents. 
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Topic: 

Topical 
Questions: 

Time: 
Materials: 

Resource 
People- 
Rationale: 

Content: 

Objectives: 

Procedures: 



BICYCLE SAFETY AND RESPONSIBILITY 



In what ways are you responsible for your bicycle? What rules must you obey when riding your 
bicycle? 

1 - 2 class periods 

Film, The Day the Bicycles Disappeared or the film, Willie's Second Chance, (Both of these films 
can be borrowed from the Maryland State Police Film Library in Pikesville (486-3101.) 
Paint 
Art Paper 

Magazines and any other art supplies needed to complete the art project. 

Policeman — (A state trooper will bring the film and discuss the safety rules and laws for bicycle 
riders.) 

See "Use of Resource People." 

Many serious and even fatal bike accidents occur because boys and girls do not follow safety rules 
for the bicycle and its rider. This lesson helps the student realize the responsibilities he/she has as a 
bicycle owner and rider. 

Students view s film on the rules of bicycle safety and maintenance. The film b followed by a 
discussion on the laws, maintenance standards, and necessity of laws for bicycle riders. A project 
of the child's choice dealing with bicycle safety rules is completed by individuals or groups for 
display, discussion, and reinforcement. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. State the safety features every bike should have. 

2. State three laws to follow when riding a bicycle. 

3. Give reasons why laws for bicycle riders are necessary. 

A. The teacher asks the students if they have ever had any unhappy experiences while riding a 
bicycle: 

Students share these experiences. They: — - 

1. Examine the facts of the situation. 

2. Explore ways the situation(s) could possibly have been avoided. 

B. The teacher shows the film, The Day the Bicycle Disappeared or the film, Willie's Second 
Chance. He tells the students to look for two kinds of information while watching the film: 

1 . Laws they must follow when riding a bicycle. 

2. Maintenance requirements and accessories needed on bicycles to provide for safety. 

C. After the film, the policeman and/or teacher discuss the film in terms of: 

1 . Laws bicycle riders must follow. 

2. Safety features needed for all bicycles. 

3. Ways the riders are responsible for their bikes. 

4. Understanding why laws for bicycle riders are necessary. 

D. As a review of bicycle safety laws and features, students pantomime various situations that 
could occur while riding a bicycle. The pantomime can be one where the faw is followed or 
is broken. The rest of the students try to guess the rule that is followed or broken. If a rule is 
broken, the student should tell the right thing to do. 

E. A project of the child's choice dealing with bicycle safety is assigned. Information can be 
presented in the form of: 

1. posters 

2, collages 
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3. plays 

4. dioramas 

5. questionnaires 

6. graphs 

7. charts, etc. 

(Groups or individual projects are acceptable.) 



Evaluation: 1. The students complete statements that will tell what they should do in various situations. 
Example: When you come to a red light you should . 

2. Students draw five signs or signals found on roads and explain what they mean. 

3. Students write a paragraph explaining why laws for bicycle riders are important. 



Assignment: Children complete a project of their choice, Part E. 
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Topic: 



HONESTY VERSUS STEALING 



Time: 
Materials: 



Resource 
People: 

Rationale: 



Content! 



Objectives: 



Procedures: 



6 • 10 class periods 

Values in Action BS 145 Sticky Fingers; Juvenile Problems /n Law - Law in Action Series, 
pages seventy-three, seventy-four; S/7op//yr/nfl',* film (available Law Education Office). 

Maryland state trooper (See "Use of Resource Persons") 

To help children recognize and determine which responsibility has priority: the responsibility to 
be honest or responsibility to friends. 

After a short discussion, the class views the iWm, Sticky Fingers, Students develop facts and issues. 
Constructive activities enforce issues and facts, as well as the decision involved, include a choice of 
a collage, a debate, or a mobile. The fil.m. Shoplifting, is viewed by the class, and a state trooper 
answers questions. Students choose to interview local store owners, to construct cartoon strips, or 
to make posters to be placed on a bulletin board. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 . Discuss why there is a law against stealing. 

2. Define the degrees of theft. 

A. The teacher introduces the lesson with questions: 

1. Have any of you ever owned something that you liked very much? 

2. Have you ever seen any examples of a law having been broken? (Teacher allows the 
children to discuss these questions and answers among themselves.) 

T\\e teacher says, "Today we will see a filmstrip about a group of friends who have been taking 
candy, gum, and other small items from local stores in their neighborhood. Watch this film to see 
how you might solve the problem of petty thievery." 

B. Students view the film, Sticky Fingers, using the stop action technique. At these intervals, 
'Jl '7 discuss portions of the film. 

C. /\ student lists the facts and the issues of the film on the board as they are discussed. 

D. The class is divided into three groups. The first group makes a collage presenting the facts of 
Sticky Fingers. The second group makes a mobile. The third group prepares a debate 
discussing whether the girls in the film should return the money or not and prepare to 
explain. Each of the three groups makes a presentation. 

E. Teacher refers to page seventy-three and seventy-four in Juvenile Problems In Lav^i\ The 
children read and study the diagrams on page seventy-three. Volunteers role play each of the 
situations in the diagram. Students discuss the questions on page seventy-four. 

F. A policeman views the film. Shoplifting with the class. At the conclusion of the film, the 
policeman answers questions the children may have. 

G. Children volunteer to interview a local store owner to receive views on shoplifting. These 
children write newspaper articles to be placed on the bulletin board. 

H. Each child constructs a poster or a cartoon strip portraying his own ideas about shoplifting 
to be placed on the bulletin board. 

Evaluation: Circles of Knowledge - Students tell something they remembered or learned concerning 
shoplifting. This continues ail the way around the circle until everyone has had a chance to talk. 

*"Shoplifting" ACI Films Inc., 1974: Community Protection ard Crime Prevention Series. 
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Topic: 

Time: 

Mstsfials: 

Rationale: 

Content: 

Objectives: 
Procedures: 



HOW RULES ARE MADE 
1 -2 class periods 

Film, How a BUI Becomes a Uw"^ and the handout (included). 

To aid students in their understanding of the inner complexities of lawmaking. 

Students learn how rules arc made in our system of democracy, Thieydevelop rules for the 
classroom and the school itself. They learn how rules are made through direct participation in the 
decision-making process. The lessons culminates with the film, Ho^fa Bill Becomes a Law, 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Discuss the different methods of determining rules or laws. 

2. Discuss how rules or laws are changed. 

3. Discuss why rules are necessary in our society. 



The teacher states, 

1. "The people in a Democracy have the power to determine the rules or laws under 
which they live. They need rules for the settlement of disputes, and, for the 
organization of their system of government. Law is the set of rules which the 
government enforces through it's police and courts so that people can live together 
peacefully in a community." At this time, the teacher asks the following questions and 
records the answers on the board: 

"If there were no laws, what would happen?" 

2. After this question has received sufficient discussion, the teacher states the following: 
"Rules are constantly being changed to reflect changes in the customs and desires of the 
people." 

3. The teacher asks "How are rules or laws made?" 

(Lists the answers on the board, discussing each as they come up, trying to encourage more 
possible answers.) 

4. "How are rules or laws made?" 
(Lists the answers on the board.) 
Possible Answers: 

a. Pressure from public opinion to change the law. 

b. Some of the men who made the law may be defeated in an election because other men 
promise to change the law. 

c. The lawmay simply not be enforced. 

Rules Game: 

The students are divided into groups to determine what rules they believe are necessary for 
their school system. 

1. Five or six students are assigned to a group with one student designated as principal, 
two or three as teachers, and one or two as students. 

2. Groups are separated so there can be no interaction or borrowing of ideas from other 
groups. 

3. Each member must be given an opportunity to express his opinions either for or 
against each rule proposal. Students record the rules they select and possible opinions 
for or against each rule proposal. They also record possible punishments for violators. 

4. The teacher does not tell the students how to come to their decisions as to what rules 
to adopt or how to adopt them. Possible outcomes are: 

a. Arrival of decisions by a group process and majority vote. 

b. Dominant figures emerging such as the principal or the teachers making all the 
rules. 

After a predetermined amount of time, the students are separated and given the following 
questionnaire: (They do not put their names on them and they work separately.) 



*Howa Bill Becomes a Law, CCM Films 
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Questionnaire 



Do not put your name on this paper. Answer all questions as honestly as possible. 

1. What rote did you play in your group? 

a. Principal 

b. Teacher 

c. Student 

2. How many rules did your group make? 

3. Did you, a. strongly agree, b. moderately agree, c. moderately disagree, d. strongly disagree, 
with the majority of rules made? 

4. Who do you feel was the most outspoken member of your group? 

a. Principal 

b. Teacher 

c. Students 

d. No one 

5. Do you fee! that the group acted: 

a. In favor of your suggestions 

b. Against your suggestions 

S. Do you feel that the rules you developed were: 
a. Good rules 
L. Fair rules 

c. Poor rules 



C. A few students help the teacher compile the answers which are listed on the board. The 
teacher and class discuss and compare the answers given on the questionnaire to the answers 
already on the board, from th? previous questions, "How do you think rules or laws are 
made?", and, "What happens when people make an unpopular law?" 

After the discussion of the questionnaire is completed, the students return to their groups 
and begin a class discussion about the rules they developed for their school, why they 
adopted these, and how they feit about the ways in which these laws were made. 

D. Folfow-up discussion progresses along one of these lines: 

1. A panel discussion of the ways the rules for the school were adopted or of the need for 
the rules selected. 

2. A group discussion covering all vupMs of the topic covered. 

3. A debate for or against certaiti rules proposals. 

E. Culmination of this lesson is the showing of the film, "How a Bill Becomes a Law/' using the 
stop-discussion technique. 

Evaluation and 1. A collage on rules. 
Assignment: 2. A paper on the need for rules. 
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Topic: 



THE NEED FOR RULES 



Topical 
Questions; 



Time: 
Rationale ' 
Content: 



Why must we have rules? 
Where do we practice rules? 

1 class period 

To draw parallels between home and school rules and to point out the universal need for rules. 

As the children enter the classroom they are greeted by a list of "silly rules" that they are told 
they must follow throughout the day. The children express their feeling toward the rules and 
discuss how the rules are not necessary. 

Children talk about the rules that they follow at home. They discuss why they are important and 
they discuss w'iO makes them at home. Rules within the school building are also discussed. The 
principal or v ce-princlpal discusses the rules and the reasons for these rules. The children discuss 
their roles in the school and how the rulet^ help them in their roles (responsibilities). 
The children complete an art project de..)onstrating rules that are followed at home and at school. 
Those projects will be shared. 



Re:source 
Person: 

Materials: 

Obiectives: 



Procedures: 



Principal or vice-principal (See Use of Resource People) 
Chart, crayons, and paper 

At the end of th is lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Identify rult^s at home and school. 

2. Discuss and explain the reason for rules. 

3. Discuss and explain why rules are necessary at home and in school. 

A. The teacher asks, "What did you think of the new rules you followed today? Why do you 
think they were silly?" "Do you think that these rules help you to study or to get along any 
better with your classmates?" "Can you think of any reason for following these rules?" 

B. The teacher asks the students to divide into groups to discuss the questions on the board: 

1 . What is the most important rule in your home? 

2. Why is it important? 

3. Who makes the rules in your home? Why? 

This activity can olr^o be done as a role playing situation. The children divide into groups and 
decide on impo tant roles in their homes and act out several of these roles. (Their acted rules 
are listed, compared and discussed. (See questions above). 

C. The principal o.- vice-principal visits. The children review with him the school rules that were 
followed la:.- .- ^ He states and reviews school rules, and the children discuss the rules anr! 
why th^y a v t -vfsary. 



The teacher then discusses the following questions with the students: 

1 . Why are you in school? 

2. What do I expect you to do in this class? (These ideas will be listed). 

3. So you think the rules you discussed with the principal will help you to be : i:. 
students? 

Are there rules that we could list that will help us to get along with each other? 
Are there rules we could list that will help us to do our job in the class? 



4. 
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E. The children role play a given situation to demonstrate a home rule or a school rule. Other 
students identify the rule or rules and state reasons for that rule. 

F. The children draw a picture illustratng a rule at home or at school. The children pick their 
favorite cartoon characters and have these characters illustrate a rule at home or in school. 
The children share their pictures and explain what is illustrated. 

Evaluation: The evaluation of this lesson is the discussion and the picture drawing. 
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Topic; 



SETTLING DISPUTES 



Topical 
Questions: 

Time: 

Materials: 



What do you do if a dispute between two parties occurs? 
Why is It Important to r^range for settlement of disputes? 

5 class periods 



1. 

2. 

3 

4. 



Dispute-producing cases on level of students. 
Chart paper, magic marker 

Foundations of Justice filmstrip kit*. (Sunshine Valley) 

Conflict, Freedom, a.-^d Politics, Quigley and Longaker** (Teacher reference) 



Resource 
People: 

Rationale: 



Content: 



Objectives: 



Procedures: 



Public defender, judge, master, probation officers, stuH» ntc. 

To reduce frustrations that occur when disputes arise. The challenge of this plan is to build the 
students' desire for democratic settlements of disputes which occur. Students should see benefits 
of hearing each otht:r out and accepting individual differences. 

Role Ponying and involving pro se court*** (judge, plaintiff, defendant) are organized for purpo&.^s 
of uimg disputes and making decisions. 

At thtr end of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Identify reasons tor disputes. 

2. State reasons for settling disputes. 

3. Discusr the need for having other them the disputed arrange settlement. 

4. ConclLde by stating the fact that to be fair and just is tht essence of dispute seniements. 

5. L :t ways conflicts may be resolved. 

6. Identify sources of disputes. 

1 r.tuoents olay a relay in which two grou^-s of five students pass a white tissue to see vjbo 
<eeps r*^e tissue the neatest or the teacher creates a similar experience whereby the results 
aro so nearly the same. A dispute naturally arises which proceeds five to ten minutes with 
substantial argument but no agreement. 

2. Other pupils offer their arguments and students are listed on the board by the b.de of the 
argument they represent. 

3. Pupils relate experiences involving them in disputes. 
Examples: 

a. The paper is on my desk, so it is mine, etc. 

b. The ball was left on our play area, so we had it first, etc. 

4. Teacher determines how students have settled their disputes. 

5 Students discuss ho-v a decision was made and fairness of the ^Jec!sic.n. 

6. The isacher sets up imaginary disputes than are common to students. F'.d;''ents become 
Involved in pro se court viiere a judge makes the decision for settlement of dispute, and 
students rae plaintiff and or defendant. Several groups work on the same case. Judges' 
decisions are tallied after discursing why the decision came about. 



*Foundations of Justice kit: Law in American Society Foundation^ Foundation of Justice Series; Charles Merrill 
Publishing Co., Colli ibus, Ohio. ^. . r- . 

**Conf!:ot, Politics, 3nd Freedom; Charies N. Quigley, Richard P. Lonyjker: with Committee on Civic education, 

Univ. or Cv^lif.: G?nn .jrvi Ck)., 1968. ^ , , c ^ 

♦••Pro-Se-Ccurt- Adapt«d from Law in American Society- Journal of the Natonal Center for Law-Focused 
tiducation; Vol. "^wo. Number Two, iVIay, 1973. 
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7. Pupils discuss why decisions are not made easily. 

8. St Jdents discuss how laws help cKjcision making and solve disputes. 

9. Pupils read cases and define the issues and the facts and determine how a decision is made 
based on that. 

10. Teacher shows Sunshine Valiey filmstrip, following suggestions in manual for resolving 
conflicts. 



Ev-ilwittort: 1. Teacher gives pupils cases with unresolved endings. 

2. Pupils role play ar)d make decisions after discussion. 

3. They compare their decisions with actual decisions. 

4. Pupils state five needs for law in writing, 

5. Pupils illustrate the facts, J^^ ie^^ and decisions of a case in collage form in small groups. 

A&signmcnt: 1. Students write tw,? cases involving two individuals or groups. 

2. They resolve the eases by role playing pro se court. 



UVIAGINARY DISPUTES 

1. Mark starts building a tinker toy design on the carpet, Ellis claims the design overlaps his desk area when he 
moves his desk back from a group activity. Mark can't move his structure, but Ellis puts the desk there. Mark 
argues that he's not in the way. 

2. Fred, who exchanges comic books monthly with » fry ;ays that the books he received this month were 
cheap and won't exchange with the friend for ? K>nth. 
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Topic: 
Time: 
Materials: 
Rationale: 

Content: 

Objectives: 

Procedure: 



WHY DO WE HAVE RULES? 
2 class periods 
Paper clips 

Children are confronted with rules in just about every situation they face. Many times they feel 
that these rules are unfair and are designed only to make their lives more difficult. It is important 
that children understand the need for rules. 

Students work in groups of people {two or more) and realize they must have rules in order to 
function. When functioning in the same activity, they abide by the same rules to msure smooth 
and fair operation. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. List the reasons that rules are needed. 

2. List the reasons that uniform rules are needed. 



A. The teacher organizes the first group activity: 

1. Students are seated in a circle. In the middle of the circle is a box of paper clips. 

2. The teacher tells the students that they are going to play a game, using the paper clips. 
The only direction given is. "Begin." 

As students realize that it is impossible to play a game without being given a set of 
rules, a discussion should begin as to why rules are necessary. Why was it 
difficult/impossible to play the game? 
Ideas from this discussion are listed on the board. 

The entire class, having agreed on the need for rules, then devises a set of rules for the 
game. They are listed on the board. The game is played according to those rules agreed 
upon. 



3. 



4. 

5. 



OR 

6. The teacher gives the following rules for playing the game. 

a. The class is divided into equal sized groups. (If possible, limit group size to four, 
five, or six) 

b. The first person in each line receives two paper clips while everyone else receives 
one. 

c. The first person connects his two clips, passes them to the person next to him, 
and sits down. 

d. Each player in turn connects his clip to the chain, passes it on to the next 
person, and sits down. 

e. The firrA team seated with a completed chain is the winner. 

f. Discussion - Why was It easier to play ttne game when rules were given? 

B. The teacher then presents.phasc II: 

1 . The class is divided 'nto two or three groups. 

2. Each group Is directed to make up rules for another game using the paper clips. 

3. Children are given adequate time for planning and play of the game. 

4. The class Is called together. Each group plays Its own game at the same time. 

5. Can a class winner be determined? Why will it be difficult/impossible? (List reasons 
given on the board.) Children determine that it is impossible to play and determine a 
winner when ev( ryon? does not follow the oame rules. 

6. If time permits, each group presents its rules to the class and the game is played 
according to each set. 

EVfiluation: Students view the film - "Shiver, Gobble, and Snore."* 
The class discusses the need for rules in this situation. 

(Optional open-ended questions) Are there any situations In which rules are not needed? 

•Why We Hare Laws: Shiver, Gobble and Snore; Basic Concepts Series: Learning Corporation of America (Steven 
Bosutov Productions, 1970) ^ 
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Topic: 
TiRie: 
Matarials: 
Rationalf*: 

Content: 



Objectives: 



Procedures: 



DUE PROCLiSi 
3 • 4 days 

Dittos with situations listed in Part C 

Students often feel that they are punished for little or no reason. They also feel that the actual 
punishment is unfair. If students and teachers work together to explore the due process of law, 
perhaps they can work together to set up better classroom procedures. Such procedures would be 
considered more fair than those that previously existed. 

The following due process procedures are explored: 
. A person is considered innocent until proven guilty. 

2. A person must be informed of what he or she has been accused of do':ngt 

3. A person has a right to confront his/her accusor and ask that person questions. 

4. A person cannot be forced {either psychologically or physically) to testify against himself. 

5. The punishment should suit the offense/crime. 



At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. State his or her rights under due process of the law. 

2. Recognize a violation of due process when given examples of situations. 

3. Match suitable punishments to given offenses/crimes. 

A. The teacher surveys the students' knowledge of the rights of citizens under due process of 
law. (It is assumed that students have some knowledge of the Bill of Rights and its purpose.) 



B. The teacher presents the following situations to the entire class for discussion. It should be 
decided whether or not each thing should be done according to one's rights under due 
process of law. 

1. Should Ms. Barker punish Joey for taking John's pencil If: 

a. John has said he saw Joey do it? (No) 

b. Joey has admitted taking the pencil because he doesn't like John? (Yes) 

c. Should Ms. Barker punish Joey by not allowing him to eat lunch in the cafeteria 
for a week? (No) 

d. What would a fair punishment be: 



2. Mr. Erik was told by Paul that Sally stepped on Valerie's lunch. 

a. Should he punish Saily without telling her why? (No) 

b. Should he threaten to make Sally stay inside during playtime unless she 
confesses? (No) 

c. Should he allov^i SalW to ask Paul questions about what he saw? (Yes) 



C. The class is broken into g'oupf, of four or five. Each group is given the situation below and 
must choose the solution ihai does not violate due process of law. 

1. Neil's talking disturbed not only Mr. Dennis, but also the group he was working with. 
Should Mr. Dennis punish Neil by making him stand in the corner for the rest of the 
reading time or by making him sit away from the class for the rest of the reading 
time.? 

2. Paula's science book is missing. Joan said that she saw Kathy near Paula's desk. Should 
Ms. Andrews punish Kathy on the spot or get the three girls together to discuss the 
situation and then decide whether or not anyone should be punished? 

3. There was a fight on the school bus. Three people :ia\6 that they saw David start the 
fight. David refuses to say anything about what happened. Should the principal 
suspend David because he refused to talk? 

* — Extra - How should the principal determine what type of action should be taken? 
(This would be a good time to say that refusal to testify on one's own behalf does not 
imply guilt.) 
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D. After an alloted amount of time, each group reports its decision to the class, along with its 
reasons for reaching that decision. 

E. Children remain in groups of four or five. They are presented with the situations in Part B, 
but the alternatives for solutions are missing. 

1. Roles are assigned. The teacher or principal must find a solution and must resolve the 
situation in some way. 

2. After each play, the members of the group evaluate the solution according to the 
rights of due process. 

3. Group experiences are shared with the rest of the class. 
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Topic: THE JUVENILE JUSTICE S^V^ --^ 

Time: 4-5 days 

Materials: Video tape, Marylundvs. Trouble developed and available through Law Education Program for the 

Schools of Maryland. 

Resource People: 1. Local representative of the youth service bureau or the department of juvenile services. 

2. Law school student, University of Baltimore Law School, University of Maryland School of 
Law, or local attorney 

3. Local attorney 

Rationale: To expose the students to the juvenile justice system. 

Content: This lesson gives the students a clear understanding of the juvenile justice system through the 

study of a case on shoplifting. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson students should be able to: fiave a clear understanding of the role of the 
following people involved in the arrest of a juvenile: 

1 . Define the role of each of the following people involved in the arrest of a juvenile: 

a. Intake officer 

b. Private attorney 

c. Master of juvenile court 

d. Police officer 

e. Public defender 

f. States attorney 

g. Defendant 

2. Describe the probable results of shoplifting in a juvenile court. 
Procedures: DAY ONE: 

A. Teacher says, "For the past few days we have discussed the topic of shoplifting, why it is 
wrong, and the negative effect it has on our society. We are now going to discuss what 
happens when 3 juvenile is caught shoplifting." 

B. Teacher introduces tJ : reoresentative from the youth service bureau or the department of 
juvenile services to discuss \hi) role of juvenile services in general and more specifically the 
job of Intake officer, 

C. A question and answer period follows. 
DAY TWO: 

A. Teacher shows video tape, Marylar)d vs. Trouble. He uses the stop-action technique to answer 
questions and clear up any confusions. Teacher stops the tape before disposition is made. 

B. Teacher gives students an objective typy worksheet i.e. matching, lif' '^n the blanks, etc. tc 
evaluate their understanding of the roles played by each person on the video tape. 

DAY THREE: 

A. Students discuss above assignment. 

B. Students discuss the case of Tom Trouble. 

C. Teacher divides class in two: Those who feel Tom's case should be dismissed and those who 
feel that he should be placed on probation or in a training school. The class debates this case. 
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(It is advisable that an attorney, law school student, or someone from juvenile services be present 
to clear up any legal questii^ons that may arise.) 

D. The teacher shows disposition of case on video tape. 
DAY FOUR: 

Evaluation: The teacher divides class into small groups. They create a shoplifting incident and through role 
playing, at. out scenes. They take turns being defendant, attorney master, intake officer, parent, 
etc. They then discuss how they felt in each role. 
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Topic: 
Time: 
Materials: 

Resource 
People: 

Rationale: 

Content: 

Objectives: 

Procedure: 



UNDERSTANDING THE LAW 
3 class periods 

A multi'disclplinary approach to Social Studies in Grade 5, Unit II — History of Maryland (should 
be completed to Experience IV). 



Local Attorney 

To help students become acquainted with laws and to clarify their understanding of them. 

Students brainstorm "laws" they have knowledge of. The students start with concepts they have 
and, through parent help, a resource person, or teacher direction, clear up some misconception 
they may have. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. State at least one law meaningfully in his own words. 

2. Write in a paragraph why he thinks this law is or is not essential. 

t . Students discuss crime and punishment in early Maryland. 

2. They brainstorm and each student tells a law he thinks now exists. The teacher lists aff 
suggestions on the blackboard. The students analyze the list and-each chooses one "law" he 
would be interested in verifying or researching. (See Brainstorming Approach in this 
Handbook) The students copy their "law" and take it home to discuss with their parents. 
They see if the parents think it is a law. Students bring back a written statement about the 
parent's reaction to the law and their input into the understanding of that particular law. 

3. In the next class period, students discuss the laws and the parents' input. The class chooses 
several laws which they believe are valid. 

4. The teacher divides the class into groups to discuss them and make a list of questions that 
might arise which would determine when the law is really broken. 

Example: List what you think would be questionable in deciding when one is disturbing the 
peace. The group writes this assignment to hand in; 

5. As a final step a lawyer discusses several of the laws, their implications, and relevant cases. 
(The lawyer's briefed as to the laws he would be expected to discuss. He could see the papers 
the groups did in the previous exercise.) See "Use of Resource People." 



Evaluation: 



The students write a paragraph devisir 
control the situation. The students predi 



' •situation in which they pretend there is no law to 
t they think could happen. 
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Topic: AUTHORITY 

Topical What are the human needs involved in rule making? When does it become a necessity for a 

Questions: community or society to establish rules or laws? How does the rule or law function? What values 
are encouraged or protected by the rule or law? 

Time: 3 class periods 

Materials: 1 . Cards containing the information for the simulation game for small groups. 

2. An evaluation sheet of questions for small groups. 

Rationale: Rules are for our own protection, not just to please the authority and create a means for 

punishment. 

Content: The students first discuss the situations which occur daily in their school environment that create 

conflicts. The class breaks into small groups of five or six students. These groups are given 
directions to simulate an incident. At its conclusion the group decides on answers for the 
•questionnaire. The teacher debriefs and the group responses are listed on the board. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. List the basic human needs involved in conflict situations. 

2. List at least two causes for the conflict simulated. 

3. Write a rule or law that would prevent future conflicts. 

4. Describe what probably will happen the next time such a conflict arises. 

Procedures: A. The teacher asks for examples of instances in which the children have had conflicts within 
the present class environment. For example, he asks the students what procedures are 
generally not followed well and lead to arguments or fighting, ("iliese instances are listed on 
the chalkboard for the purpose of a later discussion.) 

B. The teacher introduces the idea of simulating one of these incidents for the purpose of 
finding ways to resolve future conflicts. Simplified procedures for the simulation game are 
listed on the card. The class is broken into groups for counting off. 
Simula tion Game D/rec ttons: 

1. The group chooses a leader. 

2. All participants read directions and the case study. 

3. Roles are chosen by volunteering, first or assignment by the leader. 

4. The group talks about how to act out this case study. 

5. The group sets up the acting area using some object to represent the water fountain. 
{Be sure to remove any objects which might injure.) 

6. The students use only light taps if hitting and pushing occur. 

7. The students act out the scene. 

8. The leader signals the end to the action when the conflict seems to have ended. 
Simulation: 

The teacher has dismissed the class for a break to go to the bathroom and get a drink at the water 
fountain. Several students are at the water fountain when the teacher says that time for the break 
will be up in 2 minutes. The student drinking at the time refuses to stop. 
When acting your role, think about these questions: 

1. Why does the student refuse to stop drinking? 

2. What might be the reasons why others want a drink? 

3. How will the students feel in these roles? 

4. What actions will these students take to end the conflict? 

5. In this conflict, would having just had a play period outdoors on a hot day, or going to art 
class right away create different feelings than just going back to the room to finish math 
problems? 
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The groups then reassemble*in separate classroom areas and discuss the questions asked on 
the evaluation form. 
Evaluation Form: 

1 . What needs were not being taken care of in this conflict? 

2. What causes were there for this conflict? 

3. What rules do you suggest? 

4. What will these rules do to the conflict in the future? 

5. What values will your rules protect? 

The group select a secretary to record the answers the group agrees upon. When most groups 
are finished, the teacher directs all groups to return to the normal classroom setting. On the 
board, the teacher has the same questions listed, but as column headings. 

As each group gives its answers, the teacher record^ ""nm in the correct column. The teacher 
leads the discussion with such questions as: 

1. What are the most common answers in each co' in? 

2. What were the reasons for the different rs? (This question is directed at the 
group involved.) 

3. What is good about each rule? 

4. What is bad about each rule? 

5. How will these rules change the environment of the school society? 

6. How do you feel about adapting and living with these rules? 

The teacher tries to bring out the ideas that time will be saved in the future, society is safer, 
and there will be a more peaceful situation as a result of ttiese changes. The discussion also 
brings out the fact that society in general has to take all the factors listed on the evaluation 
form into account when a law is passed. 

The students, working with a partner, take another conflict from the list given in the initial 
discussion and analyze it by the use of the evaluation form. 

Students list those laws in our community which are to protect people, (speed limits, signs 
not to smoke or litter, etc.) 

Students list those laws in our community which are to protect property. "No dumping," 
"No trespassing," etc. 
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Topic: 
Time: 
Materials: 

Content: 
Objectives: 



WHY WE NEED RULES IN OUR SOCIETY 



2 ' 3 class periods 



Filmstrip, What Do You Do About Rules, Guidance Associates' 
of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 



of Pleasantville, N.Y., a subsidiary 



The students discuss and discover the need for rules (laws) if they are to live in a peaceful society. 
They discuss reasons for rules, some of the rules they as students must follow, and rules that their 
parents must obey. This lesson culminates with a filmstrip and a discussion and review of the 
materials presented. 



At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Identify and discuss the reasons why rules are needed in our society. 

2. Demonstrate basic ways rules are made and changed. 

3. Realize that rules are laws which we must obey to get along in our family, school, 
community, state and country. 

Procedures: A. Before beginning this lesson, the teacher chooses five students to help with the project. He 
tells them basically what the objective of this lesson is, and that given them a predetermined 
signal, they are to begin to act disorderly in class. {Ex. have them take an object, such as a 
pencil, of another student, run around the classroom, talk loud, push each other or another 
student, pick on a member of the opposite sex, etc.) See note 1 at the end of lesson. 

B. The teacher asks, "Why do we need rules or laws, whether in school or the community, to 
get along?" 

1 . He lists their reasons on the board. After they have discussed these possible reasons the 
teacher asks: "What are some of the rules that you have to follow ~ at home, school, 
or in the community?" 

2. He lists these reasons on the board next to the others. "What are some of the rules that 
your parents must obey?" 

3. At this time, the five students received signal to begin to act disorderly in class for 
approximately one minute. The teacher continues his discussion of some of the rules 
we must follow. 

4. At the end of the disturbance, the teacher asks the two students who were to record 
the others' reactions to report to the class. He asks some of the students who had 
borne the brunt of this misbehavior to discuss their feelir^gs. The teacher goes back to 
the board and reviews the reasons for rules to see which of these were violated by the 
disorderly students' conduct. 

C. The teacher introduces the first filmstrip, '"What Do You Do About Rules?" The focus is on 
discussion that leads to moral development. 

After viewing the filmstrip the teacher asks a few questions to make sure the children 
understand and are aware of the dilemma presented in the filmstrip. Students review the 
names of the charsuiers. Possible routes for discussion and review of the filmstrip would be: 

1. Panel discussion with brief statements from each member followed by questions and 
answer. 

2. Group discussion. 

3. Small group discussion (4-5 students per group). 

4. Debate (developing pro's and con's of the issue.) 



*What do You Do About Rules - First Things: Values Series; Guidance Associate$. 1972. 
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If too many children think Sam Wilson should obey the rUle, one of the following questions 
stimulates further discussion: 

1. Wouldn't a good son just believe his father - take his work and trust that he had a 
good reason to be in the bank? 

2. Why do you think the Cat People have a rule about never revealing their identities? 

3. Can Marcus be sure to keep the secret? 

D. The teacher introduces the second filmstrip to the class by a short review of what occurred 
the previous day. After viewing this filmstrip, the following questions stimulate discussion: 

1. What should happen if the Cat People jury cannot agree on a fair punishment? How 
could they come to a decision? 

2. What do you think should happen if "Cheetah" is not punished, and, afterwards, his 
son Marcus tells about his father's secret identity? 

Possible ways of leading this discussion could follow those outlined in "C" of this 
lesson. 



2. The children write stories about how they think the filmstrip should end. 
Note 1 : 

Out of the five students designated to cause trouble, the teacher picks two to record and make 
observations about how the other students reacted. 



Evaluation and 1. 
Assignment: 



The 



children role-play what happens after the filmstrip ends. 

or 
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Topic: 



RULEMAKING 



Time: 
Mater tab: 

Rationale: 
Contbfit: 



Objectives: 



Procedures: 



Evaluation and 
Assignment: 



3 class periods 

A multi<lisciplinary approach to Social Studies in Grade 5 Unit II - History of Maryland, (should 
be completed to experience III). Role play cards to identify members of group. 

To aid students in evaluating the use of laws in implementing the start of a sodety in a new land. 

The classroom setting is the situation in which the students are asked to role play certain 
representatives of the settlers who are coming to Maryland to start a new colony. They form mies 
in small groups and then come together to justify and accept the rules in a large group (the entire 
class). Following this acceptance of rules they devise a form of punishments for infractions to 
implement the nM^t. 

At the end of the lesson each student siiould be able to: 

1. Write three reasons why rules in general are necessary. 

2. Write at le^?*?. one valid reason why 3 certain rule that was accepted was necessary. 

3. State o'.'* i^roblem which could not have been dealt with effectively without the formation 
of o sv *tem of rules and punishments. 

4. H^lr^ cJefend his decision. 

A. The teacher sets the stage by telling the students to pretend they have left England and have 
arrived on the Ark. Before leaving the Ark tjiey must decide on some mles they are going to 
follow when they land, in order to survive and succeed in the new land. 

B. The teacher divides, ttte class into groups containing six people. Each person in the group is 
given a card with directions as to his role. The task is to de^/elop a list of rules which might 
become laws that will le ;d to a sucj^ssful colony. 

C Groups come together, and under teacher direction make one class list by combining the 
group lists of rules. At this point, the class needs to decide the procedure for accepting the 
mles and then proceed to accept or reject them according to t^)e« decision as to how to do 
this. 

D The final step is to decide as a class how to deal with infractions of the rules and what 
responsibilities each role player would have in seeing that the rules are employed to make a 
successful colony. 

A The students go back io their original role-plsy card. Each rereads the card, and on the back 
evaluate three rules that are going to help accomplish their particular goal In the new colony. 
He tells how each rule will help accomplish this and chooses one rule that won't particularly 
help in his role but that he feels is necessary for the success of the colony. 

B In small groups students make up situations that Vvould need one or more of the rules to be 
applied before it could be dealt with in a reasonable way. Students tell why the group thinks 
this situation needs a rule(s) and several ways it could be resolved without rules. 



Content of role play cards: 

Governor ~ The king has appointed you the leader. Ail the colonists do not necessarily accept you 
as their leader. Your main concern is the suc<^ess of the colony to make the king richer and to 
impress him with your ability to run successful '>:ilony. 

Priest- You are highly respected and your ideas are always thought to be good. Your main 
concern is for everyone to be treated equally and with jurtice. 
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Indentured servant — you are loyal to your master because he p<ii*c! your passage over and v 
must Work for several years to repay him. You had no vots ih the acceptance of laws in England. 

Wealthy landowner - You came to Maryland to increase your wealth. You want tlie colony to 
succeed without any great problems. You will be willing to set all the laws, make them simple, and 
set severe punishments. 

Blacksmith — Your services will be very necessary in order to make the colony succeed. You s*?l 
yourself as a laborer coming from England who could possibly become very successful in 
Maryland. You own your shop and your land. 

Landowner's wife — You are interested in women being treated differently in Maryland than in 
England. You are trying to have laws Included that would improve your standing. 

Note to all: You came to Maryland bp':3use you c uldn't go to your church in England. You v.^ant 
to be sure you are able to worship in your own way in Maryland. 
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Topic: 

^iaterials: 

Rationale: 
Content: 

Objectives: 
Procedures: 



CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS* 
3 - 5 Class periods. 

The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values, Level 4, pages 270-271. {Ne>A .'ork: Harcourt Brace 
and World.) Dittos of Constitutional amendments and court cases to iistribute to students, 
(included) 

To strengthen understanding of Constitutional rights through participation in decision making. 

A discussion is led by the teacher to explain the meaning of the constitutional amendments. After 
tf^is discussion the dass role-plays. Supreme Court judges and decides ^YPOthe^^^^^^ A 
discussion and explanation of the decisions follow. Finally, the teacher debriefs the simulation. 

At the end of the lesson, the students should be able to: 
1 Apply each case to the Constitutional amendments which they relate. 
Z Demonstrate an understanding of rights and Cc .titutional amendments by making just 
decisions. 

A Teacher and students discuss the "amendment ditto" in an attempt to develop an 
understanding of the various rights guaranteed under the Constitution. 

1. Students explain what rights they believe the amendments provide for them. 

2. Students explain why these rights are important. 



B. Simulation Game 

1, Teacher distributes the "case ditto." 

2 The class is divided randomly into groups of five. 

3*. The students act as judges in hearing the cases by examining them in terms ot the 
following guides: 

a Determine which amendment right is involved in each of the cas( 5, 
b. Determine if "Constitutional rights" were denied the accused. If so, list the 
rights denied. - _. . 

4 The students discuss the case and come to a verdict. Each student judge has one vote 
in decidin the guilt or innocence of the accused. The vf^rdict is decided by a majority 
rule of the judges. 

5 Each group selr :ts one judge to explain the group's decision to the class. 

e, Th." teacher r .cords the verdict and the vote of the group. (Example: Group I Case I, 
Guilty decided by a 4-1 vote). , * ., 

7, After the decisions and explanations have been completed for Case 1 , the class follows 
the same procedure for the remaining cases. 

8. Upon completion of the cases, the teacher debriefs the simulation m terms of the 
following questions: 

a What wtire the issues in conflict for each of the cases? 

b. Were the decisions reached by the other groups fair? Why or why not? 



DITTOED MATERIAL FOR USE n>J THE I ISSON: 

Constitutional Rights and the Law , ^ ♦u ii« 

The Constitution and it's amendments give many important rights to the people of the United 
States. The sentences listed below use easier words to explain the meaning and rights provider .or 
in some of the constitutional amendments. 



•Appropriate for grades 4 - 8. 
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Amendment 4 

Houses, property, or persons may not be unreasonably searched or seized without a search 
warrant. 

Amendment 5 

Every person accused of a crime has the right to a fair and just trial. 

a. Right to a Grand Jury indictment; 

b. Right not to be forced to testify against himself; 

c. Right not to be tried twice for the same offense; 

d. Right not to be deprived of life, liberty or property without due: process of law. 
Amendment 6 

Every person accused of a crime has basic rights. 

a. Right to a quick and public trial by an impartial jury; 

b. Right to b? told what crime one is charged with; 

c. Right to have a lawyer; 

d. Right of the accused to be present when witnesses testify against him; 

e. Right of the accused to call witnesses to testify for him; 

Amendment 14 

No citizen can be deprivec* tfie rights of I? :e, liberty or property by the state without due process 
of law. (Due process is fair and just treatment in enforcirig the law and in hearing the court case.) 



C. 

Directions: The men arrested >^ ths cases bcl "W were iriou, ^ Jiivirted, and sentenced to ' or prison terms. They ali 
have asked the U.S. Sjpre'Te Coutl: to r.-^viuw t'.eh Ct^es Act as jJidges ?rio decid-j the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. 

Case 1 

Jim Apple was arrested ?or armed robbery. After a fair an'J just trial he w3s found innocent. Robert Brown, 
the man who was robbed, fel-. Jim Apple was guilty. He ;iad charges brought against Apple the next day for armed 
robbery. This time, Jirr^ Apple was convicted of L. Tied .•obbniy and Wd« s«"entenced for ten years. 

Case 2 

Doug Bull was arrested for armed robbery. .At his trial, v.'niie on the witness stand, hp rt^used to answer an 
important question concerning the case on the grounds ihut h*? didn't have to a witness against himself. The judge 
dismissed the jury and ruled that since he refused to ansv^er he must begoilty and he s^nterced h im to 15 years in 
the state prison. 

Case 3 

John Emerson was arrested on a burglary c i%f tmersc necjcted he was innoc^ent of aW ^M^es, and n 3i» >ted 
a lawyer be provided free by the slato, since ^ wouldn't afford to hire ore,. The state rerus?: his i^equest for right to 
counsel. Emerson was force' '.o tcrdu^ nis own defenw. Lacking the skills of a lawyrr, he unsuccessfully 
conducted his own defense. He v.as sentenced io six years in (he state penitentiary. 

Case 4 

When Bob Charles' family returned home from vacatior,, hiu son's new, red, biKe vtas missing. Mr. Abbott his 
neighbor, said he had seen Mike Stonft playing pe?r the hous: and on one occasion ^e had driven away from the 
'lOUse on a red bike. 

Mr. Charles became very angry and he den",dr»ci.r^ to loo.v in the Stone's house for his son's bike. When Mike 
refused, Mr. Charles entered anyway to search for th^ bike. Upon not finding the* Dike, Mr. Charles apologized for his 
behav tor and returfied to his home, the next day, Bo'j "harles was arresUd for u ispassing. 
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Topic: 
Time: 
Materials: 

Ratione'g: 

Content: 

Objectives: 
Procedures: 



Trick or Treat" Values 
conflict with law and law 



Assignment: 



PRANKSTERISM AND INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 
1 class period 

16mm sound motion picture projector, screen, projector cart, the m'- 
for Grades 4-7 series. Churchill Films (Dimension Films, 1969). 

1 o develop an understanding that some petty actions lead to 
anforc-amerit personnel. 

The setting is curing a Hallovy^en season. Several young boys decide to trick or treat from door to 
door. Wheu vhey destroy a mobile home and injure an occupant they firid themselves m very 
serious t;v uble. Students learn to weigh their actions dunng times of social levity. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 . Identify the dangers of pranks. 

2. Predict the legal consequences of pranks. 

3. State community laws that pranks violate. 

A Teacher introduces the film in a very serious manner. He presents to the students the 
possibility that some action toward others or their property can lead to arrest, conviction, 
and juvenile therapy. 

B. Teacher shows the film. (Note that any portions of the film which may at the moment 
appear funny may ultimately result in future punishment.) 

C. The class helps the teacher list on the board the actions which clearly violate the laws of 
your community. 

D. The students discuss what will be the punishment for dest- ying property and injuring a 
citizen. 

E. Students hypothesize what should and will happen to concl-jde the film? (Film does not 
have a conclusion.) 

1. Will the boys admit their involvement? 

2. How will the parents react? 

^ , iif-nts make a list of acceptable forms of recreation ard wavs to use leisure time. Next to each, 
they explain how such time can br used constructively to Dromote good citizenship. 
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Topic: 



POLICE IMAGE 



How do students view the role of the police? 

One to four minutes per student for taping. 
T class peripd for discussion. 

Tape recorder, one roll of tape and one tape reel. 

Local officers or other people associated with the tasks of the police. (See Use of Resource 
People.) 

The students become aware of their individual attitudes and those of others attitudes toward 
police. 

Students examine their knowledge of the police, critically analyze classmates' understanding, and 
gather resource materials from various sources. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 . Define clearly their attitudes toward police. 

2. Stimulate thinking about the necessity of having police in their community. 

3. Explain why some people have conflicts about t!ie image and role of police. 

4. Develop a constructive action pattern for any further.]deas of involvements with police. 

A. Teacher selects one student to operate tape recorder. Students are asked to think about the 
question, "What is a policeman like? Why?" And to organize their thoughts. Individually, 
they record their viewpoints on the tape recorder. Each child partir- pates by identifying 
himself and addressing the question as factually as possible. 

B. The teacher listens to the entire recording. It is necessary to establli*^ whlc;« children have 
the most constructive attitudes about the role of police. Negat^v. vievvpcint ould be 
carefully considered and saved for advanced units. 

C. The teacher acts as a resource person by explaining how ^ime he i^t-.idents have 
constructively defined the role of police. The teacher plays the r^*-^ > ..ordf^ys and 
children are given an opportunity to give input. 

Evaluation and 

Assignment: Students each list 10 roles of the police ah.cer. 
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Topical 
Question: 

Time: 

Materials: 

Resource 
People: 

Rationale: 
Content: 
Objectives: 

Procedures: 



Topic: VALUES, NORMS, AND LAWS AS SOCIAL CONTROLS 

Time: 3 - 5 class periods 

Materials: The Social Sciences: Concepts and Va/ues, Level 4, pages 190-192. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 

Javanovich, 1970). Dittos of value situations to distribute to class. 

Rationale: To underscore the degree to which values, norms, and laws control society's actions. 

Content- Upon the completion of Concepts and Values/ p^ges 190-192 students discuss values, norms, and 

laws. After this discussion, the class examines the cases on^he Value Situation Ditto. A discussion 
of the cases is led by the teacher using the value situettG^ questioning tec lique. Students are 
asked to evaluate the cases in regard to issues of conflict, norms upon which each case is based, 
and value-judgments. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Identify and evaluate va!ues, norms and laws. 

2. Apply valuing processes to already formed beliefs and behaviors. 

3. Construct a law for the norm present in each case. 

Procedures: A. The teacher builds a background for the d. .ssion and cases by ccwoleting The Social 
Sciences: Cone ptsand Values, Level 4, pages 190-192. 

B. Students discuss the effect of values and norms on the laws which society has established as 
a means of social control using the questions below. 

1. What are values? 

2. What are norms* of behavior? 

3. What are laws? r- i_ u 

4 Is breaking a law more serious than viol ating a norm? Explain why or why not. 

5*. How would the values and norms of society affect the laws that governments make? 

Explain and give examples. 

6. Why do governments establish labvs? 

C. Have students examine the cases on the Value Situation Ditto and discuss them using the 
value situation questioning technique below. 



Suggested Questioning Technique 

For Teachers Dealing with Value Situations 



1. 



3, 



What happened in the episode? (Recall) Who? What? h^re? When? 

did 



What do you think were the reasons why 
Why? 



J2 Inference. 



Js ru^ion what does this say about what h Vshe thinks is 



5. 



If this was 

important? 

(a) If you were in a similar situation what would you do? 

(b) Why do you think you would — ? 

(a) What does this say at ,ui v»,jat you think is important? 

(b) Why do you think it says you think is important? 

Based on thr actions and values we have discussed, what can you say osnerally about 
what people think is important? 
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yALUE SITUATION CASES 



Case 1 

Su9 and Mary had adjoining lockers in school. Sue was absent from school. During Sue's absence Mary took 
two pencils from her locker. 

Case 2 

Bill was the bully in the class. One day he forgot his -unch money. Bill told ~red to give him 50 cent for lunch 
or he was going to beat him up. Fred was frightened, and so he gave Bill the mor 

Case 3 

Sam went shopping to buy a b;»lhday gift for his brother. Hov,^ver, he didn't have enough money to buy the 
book he wanted. When no one was looking, he placed the booV under hi^ coat and walked out of the store. 

Case 4 

Mr. Jones, the principal, disciplined Mark for misbehav* r in the classroom. That night, Mark wrote ali ove? 
Mr. Jones' car with paint and cracked his windshield with a rock. 

Case 5 

Jim hadn't done his homework. He asked ^ack if he would let him copv his answers and Jack refused. Jim 
threatened Jack, but Jack still refused to give Jim the answers. On the way hor j from school Jim chased Jack with a 
stick and beat him several times. 



Evaluation: A. Students list the issues of conflict which are involved in each c; the ca>es. 

B. Students write a law based on ttie norrrt each case represents. If they believe the law c ^ated 
by society is Ltnjust, they explain why. 
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Topic: ENFORCEMENT 
Topical 

Question: How do you think enforcement of laws occurs in society? 

Time: 7 class periods 

MateriaSs: 6 Junior Officer badges ^ 

Rationale: To help students understand one method of enforcing the rules in their classroom and to 

experience enforcement. 

Content: A select group of students act as the enforcement agents for the assroom laws and report back to 

the teacher various 'crimes' which have been committed. A pro se court* is set up as a last step in 
enforcement of laws. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Express an opinion about rule enforcement as they pertain to fairness. 

2. List the steps involved in the enforcement of the rules. 

Procedures: The procedure is conducted in two parts: 

Pan One: i_ _, x x ■ 

At the start of the day, th^ teacher tells the class that he is going to try one method of enforcing 
classroom laws. Six children, entitled JO's (Junior Officers) are chosen by the Teacher to be the 
law enforcers. The duties of these JO's are to obset ve the class for the entire day and to note any 
one who breaks any cf the classroom laws. They write down the person's (offender's) name and 
the offense and notify the person that they are doing this. The entire class is notified that the JO s 
will be on pafoi. 

Pan Two: 

To vard the end of the day, the teacher sets up a pro se court with the teacher acting as judge. 
Eacn JO presents his list of offenders and plays the role of the plaintiff and each offender plays 
the role of the defendant. (Each side needs sufficient time to present his case.) Punishments are 
not imposed. Merely hear each side out. 

Evaluation: After pro se court, the class discusses the various aspects of the day, being sure to include: 

1. Students' frellngs towards JO's 

2. JO's feelings towards students 

3. Steps in enforcement 

a. Identifying offender 

b. Letting offender know you are aware of his of fLfise 

c. Making written note of ,;ie offense 

d. (mock) Trial 

4. Students brainstorm some alternate methods of enforcement. (See Brainstorming approach). 



*See Pro-Se-Court Ape: each 
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Topic: AUTHORITY: LEADERSHIP 

Time: 2 - 3 clas*; periods 

Materials: The Social Sciences: C incepts and Values, Level 4, pages 22-25. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 

Javanovich, Inc., 1970). 

Content: The students are presented with material that -shows how the role of a leader was developed in 

Hawaii. Through discussion the class produces the needs for a group leader and the general 
qualities of a leader. The students show their understanding of the characteristics of a good leader 
by developing a collage. Their understanding is evaluated by observing the way they organize their 
group to reach a common goal. This understanding is based on tha way that the group uses 
individual roles to accomplis' the group selected common goal. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 . Identify the characteristics of 

2. Distinguish bei/;een leadtrr.h :i in groups having extremely different goals. 

Procedure: A. The teacher presents the macana^ Mken i:om >7;e Social Sciences: Concepts and Values, 
depending on the class' ability. Level 4, pages 22-25 in one of the following ways: 
K Makes a tape of the pertinent information found on these pages. 

2. Reads the pages orally to the class. 

3. Asks the students to reacJ the pa^ - independently. 

B. The class discusses the role of 5 Jeader in terms of the following questions. 

1. VVhrr Kamehameha was born, who rules the Hawaiian Islands? 

2. The chiefs on the Hawaiian Islands ware followers of whom? 

3. Why were the chiefs an the king so wealthy? 

4. Why did the kings of the different islands f inhi? 

5. What happened to the newly acquired land? 

# 6. When Kanehameha's uncle died, why did he and the other chiefs become very angry? 

7. What one word would describe what all the chiefs had on common? (goal) 

8. What was their commor goal? 

9. i\amehameha was able to form the angry chiefs into a working unit called what? 
(group) 

10. Why did the chiefs need a leader? 

1 1 . What qualities does the leader of a group need? 

(Answers to questions 10 and 1 1 may be put on a chart to be u^ed for future references.) 

12. Why do we need a leader to enforce laws and rules? 

C. After the children have a gooc basic understanding of the characteristics of a leader, they do 
the following activity to recognize characteristics of a good leader. 

The teacfier divides the group into f fvc equal groups and assigns the following responsibilities 
tc evich group after explaining the task. 

Task - As a group, make a collage showing the characteristics of a leader of a group of your 
choice. 

Responsibilities — 

1. Choose a leader 

2. Select a group goal 

3. A'.sign individual tasks relating to materials (sc'ssors, paste, crayons, mngaxines, paper, 
etc.) 

4. Develop collage 

5. Cleanup 

6. Present collage to class 

D. During the presentation of the collages to the class, the teacher emphasize the characteristics 
of a good leader and if the opportunity arises, develops the idea that the characteristics of 
leaders of different groups may have different goals and may thus require a leader with 
different qualifications. 
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Topic: 

Topical 
Chiestion: 

Time: 

Materials: 

Content: 
Objectives: 



Procedures; 



SETTLERS VS. INDIANS 



What is just or unjust? How should we decide what is just or unjust (fair or unfair)? 
4- 6 class periods 

The Social Sciences, Concepts and Values (orange), Indians of the Western Hemisphere: B.S. 117, 
Indians and the New Americans. B.S. 118 Indian Removal. 

The lesson is introduced through the use of an opinion poll. After a tabulation and <5hort 
discussion, facts are obtained through reading and viewing the two recommended filmstrips. After 
students develop their own facts, the teacher submits a general fact sheet which students can add 
their own to. From this combined sheet, they have enough information to role-play their 
particular parts. After trying to understand how the settlers and Indians felt in their respec^ivc^ 
situations, a final discussion is held to consider the justice which was/was riot present during tht^ 
entire three-century period. 

At the end of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1 . Identify, discuss, and evaluate the "Might Makes Right" doctrine. 

2. Consider and evaluate other possible solutions to the land problems experienced between 
settlers and Indians. . . 

3. Isolate which factors affected their decisions regarding the justice/Injustice of this situation. 

A. Opinion Poll 

In the initial period the teacher administers the following opinion poll. Each statement is 
followed with five possible responses: Strongly agree, (S.A.); Agree, (A.); Undecided, (U.); 
Disagree (D.); and Strongly Disagree, (S.D.). This opinion PlM determines what knowledge 
and opinions the class has about the Indian question. The teacher tabulates the results at the 
board and allows different students to state why they feel as they do, leading into the 
assignments to gather facts. 

B. Fact Gathering 

Each student begins by taking a sheet of paper and dividing it in half. On one side he lists 
settler facts. (They add to this list as they read and/or watch filmstrips and listen to tapes.) 
Teacher explains that th ey will have to use this list later on when they role-play some dramas 
between Indians and settlers. Students then do readings and see film strips. (Encourage 
individual research). When this is over, the students receive fact sheet (below) and add their 
own ideas. The teacher reviews the sheet with all the class snd evaluates the new facts they 
are adding to it. 

FACT SHEET 

Settlers Indians 

a. Wanted private property. Shared and did not 

b. Wanted to develop land. understand private 

c. More colonists arrived. property. Wanted 

d. Settlers moved west. to keep land like it 

e. Settlers fel^t Indians is. More Indians 
were not human. moved west. Indians 

f. Settlers are organized moved west. Indians 
through calvary to attached settlers, 
f.yht Indiana Teccumseh tries to 

g. 1830 - Government passes organize different 
the Indian Removal Act. tribes to 1 ^t. 
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FACT SHEET (Continued) 



Settlers move to Plains, 
kill buffalo for hides — 
waste meat. 



Indians forced to move 
farther west. 
Indians depend on 
buffalo — see their 
environment changing. 
Battles to regain 
life like they have it. 
Massacre settlers at 
Battle of Little Big 
Horn. By 1915 all 
Indians on Reservations. 



SettlerS'Un successful. 



k. 



I. 



U.S. makes and breaks 
treaties, more b<attLes. 
Settlers generally win. 
Settlers achieve their 
original goal of takinp 
over the country. 



C. Role Playing 

Teacher divides the group into Indians and Settlers. Each group chooses a capable leader and 
talks about how they would feel in their roles. After they have developed appropriate 
attitudes for their roles. The teacher gives them some roles to play; 

1. Settlers meet Indians while getting off the boats. 

2. Settlers begin moving through the mountains; encounter Indians. 

3. Teccumseh attempts to organize Indians {unsuccessful,) 

4. Settlers killing off buffalo - Indians watch, talk, and attack. 

5. Indians efforts to get treaties obeyed. 

6. Indian wars (Battle of Little Big Horn). 

7. Last Indians being put on reservations. 

The role-playing can be staged or allowed to develop, eg; (Have three settlers meeting three 
Indians. The settlers are trying to find the Indian Chief in order to buy land for his 
settlement. The Indian Chief can't be made to understand "why" the settlers want to "buy" 
the land. It is there for everyone to use. The two braves try to explain to the chief while the 
settlers finally give the chief some beads and consider the land bought. The braves and chief 
return only to be shot at for trespassing.) 

Each of these roles can be embellished or allowed just to happen. The teacher is the judge of 
his own class. (See Role-Playing Approach). 

D. Debriefing 

At the conclusion of the mini-unit, the debriefing is most important. At firs': students deaSt 
only with the facts, next they were encouraged to fee' t^e role they had and understand the 
way the Indians and settlers actually felt. Now the teacher leads the class discussion in terms 
of the following questions: 

1. What does "might makes right" mivn? Who was mighty? Were they right? 

2. How were conflicts or prculems resolved? Treaties? Battles? Were they successful 
solutions? How might the sUuations have beer, handled differently? 
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3. Why didn't the settlers consider the Indians human? What was different about their 
culture? 

4. Were the tndians handl&d fairly and justly? What would be a definition of justice or 
fairness? 

E. The teacher readministers the opinion poll to see if attitudes have changed. 

Evaluation: Obviously, the opinion poll will give some indication of attitude shift. This particular sc.von does 
allow for a test on objective items and potential essay possibilities. 
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WEIGHING THE FACTS BEFORE MAKING JUST DECISIONS 



4 class periods. 

More Than Words, 3^ Macmillan Reading Series, enough copies for students in class, and Teacher's 
Edition. "The Stolen Picture," pp. 95-100. 

The story, "The Stolen Picture," launches a discussion about using the factual pro's and con's in a 
given situation to come up with a reasonable decision. 

At the end of the lesson, students will be able to: Demonstrate, either orally or in written form, 
their ability to determine the pro's and con's of a given situation prior to reaching a reasonable 
decision. 

A. The class reads the story, "The Stolen Pictures," pp. 95-100, in More Than Words, Using 
whatever reading technique works best with the class. 

6. The teacher leads a class discussion using the following suggested questions: 

1. Give the reasons why Mary Ann was so sure the original painting had been stolen. 

2. Read the part of the story again that describes Mery Aiir-s fott contact with the stolen 
picture. Did anyone know what she had done? WiV it wrong? WK;/ do you think this 
way? 

3. Read what Frances said to Mary Ann. 

4. How can you tell from that paragraph that Frances was not ready to "tell on" Mary 
Ann. (She whispered). 

5. How do you think Mary Ann felt when she discovered the theft and triod to convince 
Miss Ryan? 

6. Did Miss Ryan believe her. Why do you think this way? 

C. The teacher plans a dialogue reading of the conversation among Mary Ann, Frances, and Miss 
Ryan. (Include a narrator.) 

After the dialogue reading, the teacher asks: 

1. Is Mary Ann confused? 

2. Who else, besides Miss Ryan, did Mary Ann think should know? 

3. What persons in the museum might want to know? 

D. The teacher tells the children they will have to decide the best course of actionf for Mary 
Ann to take. In order to do this well, they must weigh the pro's and con's. The class 
brainstorms as many as posslblo endings to the following two sentences using the story facts. 
(The teacher writes the sentences on the chalkboard.) 

Mary Ann can't tell because . . . 
Mary Ann must tell because .... 

E. With a friend or alone, the children write how they feel the story should end. They share the 
endings with the whole class. The children are asked to be ready to use thu/ supporting facts 
from the story to demonstrate their reasonable thinking. 

F. The class role plays the conversation from section C and several possible story endings. They 
discuss how reasonable the possible endings could be. (The teacher can share the author's 
actual ending of the story as he sees it, emphasizing that his ending may not even be the 
best. It is just another reasonable way to see it.) 

G. The children create their own problem stories, giving several good facts, but leaving the 
stories unended. le., Billy tried to stop a fight, but gets hurt himself. Call fo** role play of 
situations and listing of factual pro's and con's prior to decision making. 
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Evaluation: 



Each actblty is evatuated through observation of active student participation. (If a separate 
evaluation procedure is needed. It can be the final activity where the child \% asked to determine 
the factual pro's and con's of a given situation prior to making a reaionable decision.) 
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Topic: 



LAWTiRMINOLOQY 



Timei 
Miter laii^ 



1 class period. 

Cards (index) with terms distinctly written on them. (It is advisabfe to have these cards marked so 
tiiat they will be easily identified is part of tfiis lesson plan. For example^ they should all ^ of the 
same color, the same shape, or marked with s design.) A set of slips containing the clues for the 
terms. 



TERMS 
Plaintlfr 



CLUBS 

John Mays stol-i my tape recorder. 
He should return it to me. Who am I? 



Gavel 



Jury member 



Juvenile 



I am the instrument the Judge 
bangs when he v^nts order. ^ 

I must decide on the evidence given 
whether or not the defendant is guilty, 

I am not an adult. I am ten years 
old. What am I? 



Dehnquant 



I am fourteen years old. I have 
stolen a car. What am I? 



Defendant 



Assault and^ 
Battery 

Guilty 



Sam Smith said I assaulted him. He 
must prove Vm guilty. Who am I? 

I am the act of beating a person up. 
What kind of an act am I? 

I am the term that says I committed 
a crime. What term am I? 



Pro Se Court 
or 

Small Claims Court 



I am the court that has only three 
members, the judge, the plaintiff, 
and the defendant. 



Judge 



I am the person who must sentence 
the convicted criminal. Who am I? 



Criminal 



I am the person who has committed 
a crime. Who am 1? 



Arraignment 



I am the hearirig at which the Judge 
decides whether or not a person 
should be held for trial. 



There are many more terms 
depending upon class size. 



that the teacher might wish to use. He chooses as many as he wants. 
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Contents Students play a teacher^evised card game to identify law^reiatsd terms. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 , RecogniEe given law-related terms. 

2. Define given lavy-related terms. 

Rationale: If students can recognize some legal terms and understand their usage, they vvill better able to 

relate other lavi/-related activities such as pro le court, mock trials etc.. 

j Requirements: Students must have had some previous leison(s) on the terminology. Students 
must be able to recognize the written terms, Reading level of the student may be very low or very 
high.) 

ProGedure: A. The teacher divides the class Into groups containing from four to ten students. 

B. He directs the students; attentions to the TERM cards. These are in the room in plain sight. 
They could on a bulletin board or on the chalkboard ledge. (They must be in plain sight 
and they must be easily accessible to the students,) 

C. He gives each group a stack of efue slips, enough for each member of the group. The clue 
slips should be placed face down, 

D. Each group selects p person who will go first. The others follows, one after the other, in 
order. 

E. Depending upon the class and its reading level, clues can be read in one of three different 
manners: 

1. An aide could be In each group and could read the clues selected. 

2. A student who reads well could be in each group and could read the clue selected. 

3. The student who selects the term could read the clue to the rest of the group. 

F. The student designated go first takes one of the clue ilips. It Is read in one of the above 
manners. No one from the group can coach the detective student. That student must leave 
his or her group and go to find the term card that matches his or her group. 

G. Whin the student returns with the term card, the rest of the group must vote as to whether 
they accept the card or not. if they do not, then the student must return rie term card he or 
she took and fmd another. He must do this until the group accepts his or her term. Once it is 
accepted the next student performs a simller manner until each member of the group has 
completed the task. 

H. . The f Frst group to finish wHh all correct aniwers is declared the winner. 

Evaluation: Th^ teacher evaluL'tes the class by a time factor. If all of the class completes this activity in forty 
minutes, the first time and then In thirty minutes the second time, they are becoming more 
familiar with the terms and their usage. 
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Topic; 



LAW'RELATED CARf ERS 



TDpiaal 
^estionsr 

Timei 



Materials: 

Resourea 
Peopl€: 



What law-related careers are available? Whet authority does iht person in this role have? Hgw do 
these roles interrslate within our society? 

2-3 class periods for Introductions and presentations. The teacher will need to decide the amount 
of addttional time needed for research. 

Resource books, filmstrips, magazines, films ind pamphlets. 

Guidance counselor, career guidance consultant and any other people the students contact and 
have invited to the class* 



Rationale: 



CDntent: 



Objectives: 



Procedyrei^ 



Many students have no direct dealings with authorities concerned with law. They have little 
knowledge of the roles each of these people play in our society. This lesson exposes the students 
to various ca* sers dealing with law and the ways in which these roles interrelate. 

Students research a law- related career for the purpose of interrelating the roles of the various 
careers dearing with law-making and lawkeeping. The students form groups for the purpose of 
sharing rnformatfon gained m research and interrelating their roles with other career roles in the 
group. Each group presents its findings to the class by a method decided upon by the group. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 



1. 

3. 
4. 



Describe the relationships between two given authorities discussed. 

Identify problems that might arise in the relationship between two of the authorities 
discussed. 

Describa roles of the authorities studied. 

EKplain the importance of lawmakers and iawkeepers working together for the good of alL 

The teacher asks if they know of any occupations that deal with lawmaking or lawkeeping. 
They make a list of occupasions mentioned on the board. After the students have mentioned 
all they can think of, the teacher adds a fevif more. The list could Includes 



congressman public defenders 

senators state's attorniys 

presidents toiJiff 

pojiicemen^ court reporters 

lawyers probation officers 

judges prison guards 



B. The students choose one of the occupatnoni on the board, to study as an ''expert". I n order 
to become an "expert" he/she will have to research his/her career. Information to be found 
about the career should include the following whenever possible* 

1 . What kinds of activities are part of this person's Job? 

2, What kind o1 authority does this person have? 

3. How does a person g^et into this career? 

4, Is this Job important to society? 
Give several rea:ions expliainjng your answer. 

As this information h gathered the student uses a separate index card for each of the above 
questions. This way his information becomes more organized. Students work In groups of 
two's or three's. 

C. The students begin their research after the teacher explains that many resources, such as 
people in that occupation, the guidance counselor^ media specialist, books, magaiines, 
filmstrips, films, etc. should be uied to find this Informatron, 
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D. After rgstarch is compfttad, the class forms two or three groups* iach group conslsti of one 
reprisantativf who Is an "eKpert" for each «reer. No group should contain two "experts" 
from the same career. 

Each group: 

1. Chooses a chairman who will keep the group organized (groups should have had 
previous experiences In grouping). 

2. Has each member tell about his career, 

3. Dficusses ways the people fn the group would have to work together to accomplish 
specific goals of their Jobs* (What conflicts might arise?) 

4. Prepares a role play, ilmulatlon, panel diicu^ion, audio visual, or any other method of 
the group's ^olce to present their roles and their relationships to one another to the 
clasi. 

5. Presents their information to the class In the manner decided upon the group. 

F, The teacher has the class play a "career relationship" game, (Groups will remain the same.) 
Rules: 

1, One perion from the class or the teacher calls out the names of wo careers studies, 

2. An "expert" of the first coreer name called, tells what the second career role did in 
relationship to him. (Escpert to answer will be the first one to have his/her hand up,) 

Example h 

A. Career names — senator, policeman 

B. The first "senator" to raise hli hand would answer- *'The policeman must 
enforce the laws that I help to make." 

Example U t 

A. Career names — judge, probation officer 

B. The first "judge" to raise his hand would answer: The probation officer must 
help the offender become adjusted to socles and see that he follows the rules of 
his probation, 

C. Scoring will be decided upon by the teacher and/or class. 

Evaluation: Students are given a paper to complete on the careers dlicusssd. The paper includes: 

1 . Matching a career to its role. 

2, Telling the refationship of one career to another. 
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Topic: 



EQUITY 



Topical 

Queitlon: How dois a Judge make a fair decision? 

Time I 1 class period 

Mattriiilsi Copies of the case study for each student. 

Rationale: Students should be able to experience or observe the problemi a judge has in deciding what is 

"fair'- when making a decision on a case, ^ - 

Content' The students discover the difference between the facts and the issues in a court case, After dividing 

into groups the students experience a pro se court sttuation and learn the meaning of the words 
pfaintifff dBfBndant, and equity. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1 , Recognize the difference between a plaintiff and defendant in a court case. 

2, List the facts and issues dealt with in the case, 

3, Demonstrate an understindtng of equity. 

4 Experience the difficulty In deciding what is fair in a court case. 

Procedures: 1. The teacher distributes a copy of the case study for each student. 



2, Students read the case study and answers the following questions: 

a. What are the facts in this case? 

b. What is the issue? 

c. What things did Tom contribute to the garden? 

d. What things did Sam contribute to the garden? , 

3, The pupils' responses to the above questions are listed on the board, 

4. Students decide: Who is the plaintiff? the defendant? 

5, The students divide Into groups of three and develop a pro se court, (see Pro Se Court 
Approach) with one member of the group being the judge, another being the plaintiff 
(Tom), and the other member being the defendant (Sam), 

6, Tom and Sam present their sides to the Judge in each group. 

7. The judge comes to a decision which he keeps secret until the groups are brought back 
together. 

8. iach judge presents his decision and why he/she made that decision. 

9. The teacher leads a dlicussion as to whether the other students agree with each judge's 
decision and whether It was fair. 

Case Study 

Tom and Sam have discovered that they need a lot more money than their parents give them In their allowances. 

They have agreed that since the both need money, they should combine forces and work together on a project In 
order to get the money. Tom suggests that since he lives out in the country that it would be convenient to grow 
vegetables and sell them, Tom and Sam equally contributed enough money to by seeds necessary for the starting of 
the garden. The boys set up a day when they would get together and prepare the ground and plant the seeds. Tom's 
father has offered to till the ground and loan the boys the tools they wilj need to work the garden, Tom and Sam 
spent all day Monday and most of Tuesday planting the garden, 

On Friday, Tom gets a phone call from his grandparents in California asking him to visit them*for the summer. He 
has been wanting to visit them for a long time and he Jumps at the chance. It didn't take him long to pack and in the 
excitement of taking this long-hoped-for trip, he forgets all about his agreement with Sam. The following week, 
Tom's parents inform Sam of Tom's trip, Sam, with his brother's help, manages to keep up the garden^ and he makes 
$30.00 selling the vegetables, 
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When Tom returned from his trip, he told Sam that because of their aflreement, Sam owes hirn half of the amount 
that was earned. Sam refused to give any of the money to Tom, saying that since he had to do "all" the work, he 
was entitled to all of the money* 

Evaluations The teacher debriefs and summarizes the case with each group. 
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Topic: 



RiPORTiNG ACRiME 



Topisal 
Question. 

Time* 

Mate rials: 



Rationale: 



Content: 



Objectives: 



When should you report a crime? 
2 ciass periods 

1, Filmitrip and record, "The Big Eye/' from the boxed set VbIu&b in Action published by 
Holt, Rinahart, and Winston. 

2, Teacher's Guide to Valum in Action boxed set* 

3, A copy of the role play situation for each role play participant 

Studanti need to see the importance of raportlnfl someone who is doing something illegaL They 
also need to realiie that reporting is not always "tattling/' Students also should to given the 
chance to investigate the consequences of reporting a crime, such as, possible retiliation and being 
asked to appear in court, etc.. 

Students experience the situation of witnessing a crime and then decide whether to report that 
crime or not. The students are given a chance to discuss the importance of reporting a crime and 
how this is different from "tattling/" 

At the end of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. State S reasons for reporting a crime. 

2. Explain these reasons by citing possible outcomes. 



Procedurei: 1. The teacher shows fllmstrip "The Big Eye/* 

2, The teacher uses discussion questions from the teacher's guide to VbIu&b in Action, 

3, Some students act out the role play situation. 

4, The teacher asks the following questions: 

a. Why do you feel Jan and Carol are throwing pebbles at the chimpanzee? (Help the 

students to see that possibly they do not know this is wrong.) 
fa. What do you think Jean will do about what she has seen? 

c. Suppose she decides to ]oln the girls. Whit might happen to her? 

d. Suppose she decides to report them to the manager of the zoo. What might happen to 
her? 

e. Suppose she decides to ignore what they are doing. How do you feel about this? 

f. What do you feel she should do? 

g. What wouid you do? Why? 

Role Play Situation 

Jan and Carol, two fifth grade students, were walking through the zoo. Since they live close to the zoo, they have 
often visited there before. Having nothing else to do, they walked along, saying little, and occasionally kicking a 
stone demonstrating how bored they were, 

Jan complains to Carol about how iittie there is to do in their neighborhood. 

Suddenly, as they pass the chimpanzee's cage, Carol gets an idea. "Let's see a little action. That chimp looks as bored 
as we are. Let's liven him up a little/' With that, she picks up a handful of pebbles and begins throwing them at the 
chimp. Jan soon gets the idea and Joins CaroL There are few people at the zoo, so the girls continue uninterrupted 
for a while, 

Jean, a friend of theirs, shows up. She is surprised to see them mistreating the chimp and she tells them to stop. 
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Carol turns up her nose and says, "Oh, don't be a spoil sport. Come on, join the fun!" With this, she holds out a 
handful of pebbles to Jean. 

Jean looks undecided. 

Stop the role play here and ask the studtnts the questions given in the lesson plan* 
Evaluitioni Teacher debriefs the role playing. 
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2.B0 



ERIC 



Topici DEMOCRATIC CLASSROOM 

Topteai 

Question: How would society operate without rules? 

Tlmei 3*4 class periods. 

Materialst Mirbles or simltir small objects, dictionary, construction paper, magazines, glue, scissors, hangers, 

situation cards, magic markers, crayons, 

RattonaJet To help students realiie what life would be like if there were no rules or laws and to clarify their 

own values through various techniques. 

Content: Class input is used to distinguish the character istlcs of a rule and a law. Through collages and 

mobiles the children discover the differences tetween the two words. In small groups, the ohildren 
role play situations where no rules or laws are used. The groups evaluate for the class why rules or 
laws are necessary. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students will be able to: 

1. Define the terms^ rule and law, and be able to distinguish their differences, 

2. Identify the problems that could arise if there were no rules or laws. 

3. Evaluate the necessity for rules and laws. 

Frocedure: A, The teacher places the words, rui& and law^ on the board. Students give words that they 
think belong under each. When this approach is exhausted a student can look up the two 
words in the dictionary and add these meanings. 



B. The teacher divides the children into small groups to make collages or mobfiei which they 
wilj explain to the class. Use themes such as' 

There are no rules at home. 

There ore no rules at school. 

There are no highway laws. 

There are no laws against stealing. 

There are no laws apiinst murder. 

There are no laws against burgliry. 

There are no rules against watching television. 

There are no laws against false advertising. 

There are no rules for doctors. 

C. Students play the old marble game, (Adapted from the ABA film, "To Reason Why?") The 
students count off to make even teams and line up to play the -'Old Marble Game/' The 
teacher gives the first student in each row a marble and walks off, telling them to go ahead 
and play. Someone soon asks, "How?" Then the teacher says that he sees they want a rule to 
play by. He gives one, but as they begin to play, he Interrupts and has them start over, giving 
them another rule. Each time as they get started, he interrupts until some one asks for all the 
rules at once. He gives all the rules and then plays the "Old Marble Game." Ine class relates 
what they have learned. Hopefully it includes these concept: You need rules to play a game; 
and everyone must know all the rules, 

D. The teacher divides the class into small groups and gives each group a situation card which 
they are to role play for the class. 

Some typical situations: 

There are no speeding laws. You are driving on a four lane highway. 



There is no law requiring school for public education in your community. There is no public 
school at all. 
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E. The groups evaluate, for the cliii, why or why not rules Of laws are necessary for their 
particular role play. Does the rest of the class agree? 

Evaluation: Each step has mmNevaluations built in but children answer either orally or in written form, the 
key question stated above. 
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Topio: 

Topieai 
Questions^ 

Tinier 

Materiilii 



Resource 
People: 

Ratianale: 
Contint^ 

Objectives: 



Procedure' 



THi COURTS 

Is daciiion making, as used by our courts^ a reasonable system? Doss it work? 



6 ' 8 class periods 

Sound filmstrip, "Over the Fence is Out" from Values In Action Senes by Fannie and George 
Shaftel Holt, RInehart and Winston. Sound Filmstrip, "What do you do about Rules?'' (two parts - 
six minutes each). Guidance Associates. Law in America Society Foundation Foundations of 
Jusiiea Kit, Charles Merrill Publishing Company Paper for pictures, situations car^s. Rules for Pro 
Se Court, eases. Role Descriptions, Name tags, "Do You Know" oards, box for cards, Seek and 
Find sheet. 



Lawyer or public defender. {See use of Resource Persons)* 

To enable the student to realize how difficult decision making can be and to introduce him to the 
operation of our legal system. 

Through the use of several filmstrips, games, case studies, role playing, pro se court experiences, 
and mock trials the student becomes involved in how the court system works on a simplified basis. 
By role playing various parts the students make the decisions theinselves so they become aware of 
the difficulty the courts have when they attempt to be Just and fair to alL 

At the end of this lesson, the students will be able to^ 

1. Give several examples of decisions they make daily and whether they have effects upon 
others. 

2. Make decisions on difficult casas with an attempt to be fair to all concerned, 

3. Define terms used in the operation of our courts. 

4. identify the people involved in courtroom procedures. 

5. Discuss the role and value of each of these people in our Judicial system. 

6. Decide whether our court system is equitable. 

A. To get children to realize how many kinds of decisions individuals have to make. The teacher 
shows the filmstrip, "Over the Fence is Out." He uses the key questions offered in the 
teacher's guide or asks his own. The teacher explains that students need to understand why 
they decided as they did, and not to change their mind. They also become aware of others 
opinions and reasons. 

B, The teacher shows the filmstrip, "What do you do about Rules?" After Part One they have a 
debate, by setting up two teams to decide whether or not Sam Wilson should tell his son 
about his being a member of the Cat People although he is sworn to secrecy. Six to eight 
people sit in front of the room facing each other. The rest of the class votes by secret ballot, 
based on the debate and the arguments presented. 

The teacher finishes the filmstrip. The children draw a picture showing how the filmstrip 



C. On the way to class two students role play a pushing-shoving, shouting and hollering fight in 
the hall Irt front of the whole class. When they get to class, the teacher asks the class what 
happened. The children should become aware that there must be some order to acquire the 
facts before the issue or a fair decision or judgment can be made. 



should end. 
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D. The itudents role play siyeral situations to see why rules ire sometrmas broken and how 
difficult decision making Is* Some roles are 

(10 While taking your dog for a walk it begins to rain. You lee a store where you (^^^ 
dry but you know the owner has a rule about no pets an \ 

(2.) You are playing in the park with, your friend's toy dunnip. trucks A park poliQeman 
comes along and puts up a sign saying, "Don't walk on the grass*" After you get home 
you realize the truck is In the park under a tree far In on the grass. 

(3.) You have been fishing and walking along the creek ilnci morning. It Is now evening 
^ and you want to/teke a short cut home across ^e fields. You can see a sign posted by 
the farmer saying, "Positively No Trespassing,*' 

E. Students discuss the difficulty with deciding what to do and whether they are breaking the 
law, (What could be the consequences for your disobedience? Who decides In each case?) 

Fr "Three people give their definit1on"of"^a^te and7sfM^^ 

under the words. Next the teacher presents a case situation and the students piak out the 
facts and Issues. 

CASE 

Johnny received a bright red Parker'T-Ball-jotter pen from Aunt Helen at his birthday party iast 
night. He really liked it, so he brought it to school today. After some of his friends told him they 
wished they had one, he was even more pleased with it. After fourth period/Johnny could 
his pen. He asked the teacher if anyone had given It to Her* She said} ''No,*- but that she would ask 
the class if anyone had seen the pen or if they would look for It on the floor. Everyone looked, 
but no one found the pen. At the end of sixth period one of Johnny's friends, Blli, told him that 
he had seen Sally with a pen like his during last period. Johnny quickly told some dther friends to 
watch Sally to see if she did have his pen. The boys decided that Sally had taken Johnny's pen. 



Several boys sav/ that Sally did indeed have a red Parker-T-BalNotter pen during last period. They 
told Miss Carlson, the teacher, that Saily was a thief and that she had stolen Johnny's pen* 

What are the facts? 

What is the issue? 

What would you do? 

Q. Set up a pro se court simulation game. See Lbw in Am&rican SocfBty, May, 1973 for details, 

CASEi 

1. Plaintiff is the student walking to the school bus first. 

Defendant Is the student who followed the plaintiff to the school bus. 

Plaintiff carries a notebook and library book under his arm on the way to the school 
bus at 3:40 p.m. upon leaving the school building. The defendant follows. The 
defendant accidentally bumps Into the plaintiff. The plaintiff's nQtebook and library 
book fall into a mud puddle and both are ruined. The plaintiff is demanding S4J0 
costs, $3.40 which the plaintiff has^ 

for the ruined notebook. Defendant refuses and plaintiff sues. 
What is the issue? 
How would you decide? 
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2, Plaintiff is an issistant to i lawn mow 

Difindant IS the youth who mows lawns. ^ 

Dfffindant has bean mowing neighbo he has 

hired an assistant ^to do the trimming since he has so many lawns. Plaintiff has agried 
to trim for $1.50 per lawn/The mower gets from $4.M to $5,00 per lawn wheri 
completed. A eustomar refused to pay the dafendant slnc^ only part of the trimming if 
done. The defendant, therifore, Is suing for $5,00, the amount he would have received 
from the owner of the lawn* 

What is the issue? 

How would you decide? Why? 

Students play the '*Do you Know?'* game with the following vocabulary list: 



counsel 

petition 

arrest 

appeal 

resist 

rehabilitate 

violate 

"ranscript 

deliberation 

resist arrest 

due process 

incorrigible 

disagree 

attorney 

legal 

mock trial 

bailiff 

frisk 



evidence . 
guilty 

^ci V i I i^ase — — 
oath 
plaintiff 
clerk 
hearing 
Illegal 
client 
procedure 

prosecuting attorney 

conflict 

Innocent 

judge 

argument 

responsibility 

suspension 

witnesses. 



constitution 

impartial 

jury— 

contradict 

swear 

justice 

criminal case 

valid 

verdict 

vote 

decision 

lawsuit 

lawyer 

confession 



Rules: Make the words or phrases on "Do You Know'' cards and put them In a "Do You 
Know" box. Give five points for each correct answer. Divide the class into four equal lines. 
Choose a team to go first. The first student chooses a ''Do You Know" card from the box 
and asks one of the first studenti in one of the remaining rows, "Do You Know" what Th& 
Word means? If this student gets it right he puts five points on the board for his team and 
the second person in his row chooses the next "Do You Know" word and asks one of the 
students in the second position in one of the other rows. This pattern continues. If a person 
misses the word, that person asks someone else in the same position in one of the remaining 
two rows. In the event that neither of these students knows, the student behind the original 
student who chose this "Do You Know" word is asked the question. This way one word 
could possibly proceed through the whole class back to the person who originally chose the 
card. If no one knows the meaning. If this happens, the teacher Is the person who decides if 
the meaning is correct. After playing the game a few times the teacher may want to have a 
group of two or three students by the panel who decides if the student has given an 
acceptable meaning. 

Variation: Change the wording when the "Do You Knew" cards are read to say "Do you 
know how to use 77?^ Word correctly in a sentence?" 
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i, The foliowing seek and find sheet may be used after playing the game. 



Seek and Find 
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^va j id ™^^^v iy inW™ ^ "^"^ ml ati~ 

oath juitice appeal 

civil case ' Illegal clerk 

conflict iUipension Jury 

attorney hearing client 

frisk guilty arrest 

innocent legal law suit 



J. The teacher plays the filmstrip and tepe, "The Battle of Oog and Ugh", from the 
Foundations of JusttcB* Kit and follows instructions furnished in the teacher*s manuah A 
mock trial is the follow-up. 

A second and third sttuitian are in the kit for more practice with the mock trial technique. 
Teachers may want to use a real case or two. A lawyer or public defender can observe one of 
the mock trials and answer questions on the roles of the various people in the courtroorn 
procedures. 

K. A group of students are given the following titles^ Judge, bailiff, court reporter, clerk of the 
court, prosecuting attorney, defense attorney. Juror, witness, plaintiff and defendant. Name 
tags are worn. The students are placed in a semicircle in front of the class and must try to 
convince the rest of the class that they have the most important role in the courtroom. The 
teacher or another student leads the discussion, being sure each student has a chance to 
speak. 

Evalyation^ When the children set up their own Judicial system and have it work for their own classroom they 
show that they really understand the procedure, vocabulary, and roles of the persons connected 
with our Justice system. The teacher may have them try some cases that really happened for an 
evaluation if he does not intend to set up a democratic classroom. 



*Foundation of Justice kit; Law in American Society Foundation; Foundation of Justice Series: Charles Merrill 
Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Resourcd 
Peopli; 

Rationales 



Contents 



Toplci JUVENILE JUSTICE^ A SHOPLIFTING CASE 

Titnii 5 * 6 cla^ periodic 

Materlilsi 1. An actual sign, borrowid from a local store, stating tfieir ihoplifting polioy, e.g« 

''SHOPLI FTING IS A CRIME. WE WILL PROSECUTE/' 

2, Crim§ &nd Soaf&ty "ThB Shoplifter" 
Scholastic Book Sarvlces.* 

3. Film, Shoplifting, ACI Films Inc. 

Local merohant, local attorney. (See Use of Resource Paople). 

To expoia ituden^ to the topic of shoplifting so that they reallie its significance and subsequent 
effects it has on our society. 

By using discussion, community resources, a brief dramatic play, and a film, this lesson gives the 

— students" a clear understanding of "the seriousness of shoplifting. It also demonstrates the 

detrimental effects it has on our society. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, the students will be able to^ 

1. Explain the seriousness of shoptlftlng. 

2, State three detrimentel effects shoplifting has on society* 

3« State three ways shoplifting Infrlngis on the rights of others. 
4« Defend the necessity of having shoplifters prosecuted. 

5. Explain why preventing shoplifting h the responsibility of every citiien. 

6. Detail how shoplifting could mar a person^s life style and keep them from pursuing a specific 
job in ^e future. 

Procedures: DAY ONE: 

A, The teacher places the shoplifting policy sign in front of the class and initiates a total class 
discussion by asking the following: 

1. How many of you have seen a sign similar to this? Where? 

2. What do you think this sign means? 

3. What Is shoplifting? 

4. What Is meant by a crime? 

5. Do you think shoplifting is a crime? Why or why not? 

6. If a person under the age of eighteen were caught shoplifting would he be considered a 
criminal? 

7. What does "prosecute" mean? 

After these questions have been discussed, the teachir writes the new vocabulary words on 
the board: 



ihoplifting 

crime 

prosecute 



*"The Shoplifter" — Crime and SoGiety, Schojaitic Book Servlcei; Robert H. Smithies: Manner Books, 1974. 
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The students write their own definitions of thjisf words for the neKt ciaii ifsslan. Instead of 
merely looking tham up In the dietionary, students are to discuss the mianing with a store 
ownif, a poliGe officer, or their parents* 

(Deflnitioni Will vary depending on whieh source thi child used to get his information* 
Teachers diicu^ the differences In definition to evaluate the student's undiritanding of 
these termSi) 

DAY TWO: 

After the teacher goes over asiignment above, students coneur that the unlawful act of 
taking goods from a store and concealing them in order to avoid paying for them is 
shopUftlng. 
Students discuss: 

1 , Why do you think most people shoplift? 

2. Who do you think would be most likely to shoplift? 

a. Men 

b. Women 

c. Students between the ages of five and nine 
d* Students betwein the ages of ten 

The teacher makes a list of the various student responses and records them for use at a alter 

date* 
-« 

DAY THREE: 

A local merchant speaks to the clai^ on "The Effects of Shoplifting on a Store Owner/' 
A question and answer period follows in which the following questions are discussed: 

1 , What do you think happens when a store constantly suffers shoplifting? 

2. What does this mean for the general public? 

3. Do you feel that it Is therefare the general public*! responsibility to put an end to 
shoplifting? 

4, How could this be ^ne? 

DAY FOUR: 

D. Seven students act out, *nrhe Shopnfter"* on pages thirty-four to thIrty-slK in CrimB &nd 
Bmfety. 

i\f the reading level of this materlai is too dlffieult, the teacher recreates own shopUftlng 
incident In their reading level.) 

Students divide into four groups and compare the story *s version of the reasons for 
shoplifting and the person most likely to shoplift with the list previously compiled by the 
students. 

They discuss any differences. - 
DAYFiVE: 

E. Teicher shows the film *'Shopilftlng"* which may be borrowed from Law Education 
Prolect. He uses teacher's guide that comes with film and the class discusses it. 

DAYSIX: 

F. Each student receives a mimeographed copy of the story below. They: . 
t. Read the story 

2, Discuss questions in small groups 

If possible, an attorney (Preferably one who has had experience with Juvenile delinquents) to 
discuss these questions with the students. 

'Shoplifter" Crime and Society, Scholastic Book Services: Robert H. Smithies: Manner Books, 1974. 
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Tommy Jones brought homi a f Ivi-band radiD on Monday, and when his father asked hfm where 
he got It, he said hi got K from a classmate whose pirents are weaitJiy, On Widnasday, Tommy 
hid a tapt reaordfr and stated hi gnt It from the same sourGe. He said the boy^s name wii Chris 
but he didn't know hts last name nor where he lived. On Friday, he brought home a Polaroid 
camera and showed it to h^s father who assumed It came from the same source and dM not 
question any further. On Saturday, the police brought Tommy home and said that he had been 
caught attempting to fteaf a caldulator in a local appliance store, from which a radio, tape recorder 
and polaroid camera had been taken the week before* Tommy's parems denied that he pciisessed 
any of thes@ articles, but Tommy, in the presence of the police called his parents liari and said that 
they knew he had them in his room and produced them to the police, making a complete 
confession. Tommy was arrested as a juvenile offender and his parents were arrested far 
contrlbutrng to the delinquency of a minor for their failure to make, reasonable inquiry as to the 
true source of Tommy's alleged tenef actor and their untruthful statements concern I ng Tommy's 
possessions. 

1. IsTommyguUty of a crlme? 

2. Are his parents guilty of a crime? 

/ 3. If this IS the first time that Tommy is In trouble with the law, will his conviction as a 

juvenile offender disqualify him from CIvU Service Empioyment? 

4. If Tommy had been convicted m a juvenile delinquent on two prior occasiorts* would 
your answers to the previous questions be the same? 

5. What is the reason for treating juveniles different from adults when they have 
committed ^e same criminal offense? 

6. Do you think that juveniles shcuid have a right of trial by jury? 

Evaluations Students choose one of the activities below (or create an original one) and write a short paraf?raph 
summarizing their experience. 

1. Interview a store owner of a local store snd discuss the probiem of shoplifting wiith him. 
What are his Ideas for limiting this problem? 

2. Discuss the problem of shopilftlng with a local policeman. Ask him how we can help to 
eliminate this problem as concerned citiiens. 

3. Prepare a "mini lesson" on shoplifting to be presented to a younger grsde. Be sure to Include- 
d// of the facts that you learned in a simple form so that they will be syre to understand. 
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Topic: 



SHOPLIFTING 



Topical ChJistiOfiils it worth It? 
Tlme^ 4 clasi periods 

Materiiii.* Smell props for dramattzation - 

. Crime and Soai&ty (Scholastic Book Servlcis, 197S) 
from LRE office. 

Resource People: Local police officir, securi^ guard, store owner, 

Rationde: To help students decide whether shoplifting Is worth the risk. 

Contents The students play simulation games involving shopHfting* They switch roles of shoplifter, manager, 

and policeman. The students discuss what they believe the procedure to be when a shoplifter is 
caught. The following day a panel discuses shoplifting procedures and a law officer explains an 
arreitp The next day studenu role play parent reactions to arrest. 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, student should able to^ 

1. Experience the benefite of role playing. 

2. Interact with peers on Ideas of police methods* 

3. Understand police procedures when dealfng with shoplifters. 

4. Weigh and decide consequences. 

5. Describe probable parent reactions. * 

Pro^dure: DAY ONE: ^ . 

A group of students role play *The Shoplifter'' in Crim& and Society}. Students take time to 
develop their own dramatisation concerning the apprehension of a shoplifter. They nhange roles to 
see the feelings of each actor. Then the clasi discusses what happens when a person Is caught 
shoplifting. Their ideas are written on the board. 

DAYmO: 

A panel consisting of local police officer, a local store owner, and a security guard, discusses 
methods used in apprehending shoplifters. The officer demonstrates the arrest procedure, followed 
by a question and answer period. 

DAY THREE: 

After reviewing the preceding diy's activities in terms of possible consequences, students role play 
a student's phone call after arrest and the parent's reactions at the police station. Students change 
roles. 

Evaluations Students write an evaluation of their emotions to the topic of shoplifting. 
Assignment: Students ask parents for their reactions to shoplifting. 
DAYFOUi^: 

Students dlscuis their actual parental reictloni to shoplifting. 
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Topie; 



GROUP BIHAVIOR 



Timoi 3*6 cliii periods 

Materials^ The Sociai Sclencm: Concepts and Velum Levels 3 and 4. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 

Javanovich, 1970)* Possible Referencei^ 

Level 4^Blackfiet Indians^ pages 1-12, Voruba tribe« Nigeria, pages 14-20. Hawaiian tribes, pages 
22*25, Level 3 - Interaction Ntween Individuals and Groups, Unit 3 section 1, Halima's famMy, 
pages 83^87. Reference books on a variety of Indian tribes. Other social science texts dealing with 
different Indian tribes. 

12-15 strips of paper — each containing the name of one Indian tribe. 

Rationale: To show how the needs for roles and group goals are a necassary part of our society and our legal 
system in order to develop a productive society. 

Content' The children examine the social structure of one of the Indian tribes. (Otfier structured family 

groups may be used that would better fit a given social science cirrfculum.) Each group has eight 
questions relating to different rotes found within the Indian trills, student evaluate their roles in 
tiieir research group. They then make comparisons of the roles of the Indian' tnbes with ror^^^^^^ 
needed to function as a member of a special group. Through discussion the needs for defined 
norms of behavior in all society should be emphasized/ 

Objectives: At ^e end of this lesson, students should be able tot 
i 1 . Identify the need for different roles In specific societies, 

2. Identify the need for a leader within a group. 

3. Give corresponding vocabgliry terms relating to the* 1. Indian tribe and 2, A group in our 
society: 

a. group 

b. role 

c. leader 

d. goal 

Procedyres: A. Discuss with the students that they will be assigned to conduct Independent group research 
on one of the ten or more Indian tribes. Divide into five equal groups. Each group will be 
assigned to research and answer the questions that follow about the tribe of the groups' 
choice. You may wish to schedule media center time or set up a reference table with books 
relating to American Indians. You may also want to bring in other pertinent film strips 
and-or related audio^visual materials. 

Where did they. IJve? 
Jhat type of food did they eat? 
V^^at type of houses did they live in? 
What does an Indian girl do? 
What does a chief do? 
What does a warrior do? 
What does an Indian boy do? 
What does an Indian woman do? 
(These questions may be duplicated). 

After the children are given or copied the above questions they should select the tribe they 
wish to study and proceed to the media center for a period that should not exceed twenty 
minutes. (The rationale for this will be clarified In activity C j It should be made very clear 
that the children are only expected to anivyer as many questions as tim^ 
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Thi itudents will be aiked to discuss the eight questions they relate to the various Indian 
tribes. Emphasize as many of ths voaabulary as possible through this discusflon and any 
other dlscgsiions that niay follow. 

As a class make a Hit of the varfoui roles common to the different Indian tribes. Make 
another list as the class discusses the rolei of the various members of the research groups, 
(The teacher should develop some basic questions to lead the children Into developing a list 
showing the rolesj At this point discuss and compare the various roles that are common to 
both the Indian tribes and research groups. Bring out the ideas that both groups have goals 
and that working together with defined roles and possibly a defined leader would benefit the 
group's work. 

As a result of the work over the past three or four periods ask one research group to 
role-play the way that they might have organlied their research group keeping individual 
roles and their common goal in mind, . 

Follow-up: 

In order to evaluate the student's understanding of the concepts Introduced here it might be„ 
beneficial to reorganlie their research group and complete the research of the Indian tribes. 

Another follow-up discussion that may develop is relating the group roles and leadership of 
the American Indians and research groups to the organiiation of society and the need for 
leaders and defined roles. 
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Toptel GROUP BEHAVIOR 

Timi^ 2 class periods 

Materials: Coplis of materials included In this plan. 

Rationale: To heighten awareness of a group*! behavior and to foster; understanding of the rolai of the 
members of a group. 

Content! Students use a prepared questionnaire in order to observe the varioui roles found within a group or 

club of their cholca. By compiling the data from different questions, students examine the 
collective data and explore questions that relate to the variety of roles of group members and 
leaders and basic goats of groups. The children see the need for defined norms of behavior, the 
roles of leaders^ and the organization of groups. 

Objectivesi Attheendof this lesson, the students should be able to^ 

1. Define roles of group members. 

2. Define roles of group leaders. -^^ ^ 

3. Identify basic goals of group, 

ProGedures: A. The teacher presents and discusses the basic vocabulary of groups, (i.e. groug, roh^ Isaden 
norms of behavior) 

B. The teacher hands out tfie accompanying questionnaire and asks the student to complete 
the questionnaire based on past experien^s he has had with a club or group. If a child has 
not belonged to a group, he attends a group meeting within the s^ool and then completes 
his quMionnaIre, 

C. The teacher compiles the information on a chart so that a group can see the overall role of 
the group members^ the leader, and basic goal. (The chart is displayed and used for follow up 
studies of group bihaviorj 

D. Possible follow up' 

This lesson develops a basis upon which groups, clubs, and our socie^ all have the common 
goal of developing into a pFoductive society. , 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



Date: 



1 . What is the neme of your group or club? 



How many members are in your group? (Check one) 

2 to 10 11 to 15 16 or more 

The members of the club are: 



all boys 



all girls 



both boys and girls 



take care of bthers property 
talk and listen 
share Ideas 
learn skilli 



What are some things that you learn to do as a part of yciir group? 
(Check any that fit your group 

help others ; 

play fair 

. work with others ^ 

■ accomplish a common goal 

Who Is the group leader? 

. a man _ j a woman ____ a 

How did he/she become the leader? 
; _ _ _ elected by the group membei^ 

volunteered 
_ _ j_ don't know 

The leader is a person with the following responsibilities: 
(Check them If they are true) 

conduct meeting punishes 

_/ 1 _ _ planner rewards 

organizer -_ ; rule maker 

What things do you look for In a good leader? 

fairness 

. -_ : :. Intelligence ^ 

honesty 

.. _ sense of humor 

__ fastest runner 

fights well 

good grades ^ 



nice to boys 
good Imagination 
good organizer 
nl^ to girls 
good listener 
has a smart sister 
is my good friend 



a girl 



9. List any other person who has a '*special" role in your group and tell what each person does on this chart. 



Leader Helpers 



What they do 



1 0. What have you done as a member of the group? 

11. Why do you go to the group meeting? 
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Topics 



SOCIAL CONTROLS, PART I 



Timm 1*2 class ptrlods 

Miteriais: Four cardboard automobilai; Mirviand Dept, of Motor Vehicles Hindbook; workiheet (see 

attached shaet); masking tape to lay out streats on classroom floor; desk arrangamant for group 
activities; two stop signs; Text: Prlnoiplm md Practices in the Tmahing of Soaiai ^iences; 
Concepts and Valuas, Second edklon, 197B. Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich* Unit S-Rulas for Acting 
Together* Saction B-Governmeut on fhe Move,- . = . 

Resource People' Local Police Officer (Sea Use of Resource People) 



Rationiiel 



Content: 



Oblectives: 



To help students understand the need for traffic laws and to intarnaliza the banafit of good drivmg 
bahaviori 

What happens to rules and laws whan pecple move from place to place? Student role play driving' 
situations to understand the need for rules and laws. 

At the and of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1 . Explain the need for one or more traffic ia\vs. 

2. Describe a violation of a traffic law In terms of how it affects the safety of the group. 

3* List two ways of behaving In a given driving-traffic situation and list how the existing law 
helps to resolve the conflict. 



Pro^dur^ii A. Children role play drivers in four "autos" who meet at an Intersection. Each driver has a 
reason for being In a hurry. There are no traffic signs or lights and no policeman on duty. 
Drivers proceed, 

B. Students replay the situation using stop signs. 

C. After role playing, children divide into groups of S-i, Teacher distributes the driver's 
handbooks and worksheet and goes over directions. (SuKS^t time limit of about 15 
minutes.) 

Evaluation: Studants rejoin teacher In ona large group and report and discuss written conclusions. 

Aiilgnmant: A local policeman visits the next day* Studants think of one or two questions about our laws and 
penalties they would like to ask and submit tham In writing before the next class* Voluntary. 



' Teachers* Manual Princ. and Prac. of Teaching in the Social Sciences: Concepts and Values. Second Edition 
1975. Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich* page 244. 
^ Ibid, page 282. 
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WORKSHEiT TRAFFIC LAWS 

Choose a traffic law from the handboak. Answer the following questions as a group. You may choose one student to 
write the answeri as the group decides, ^ 

1 . If there were no law for this traffic situation, name at least two ways drivers might act. 

2. When this lawMs broken by a driver, how are people affected? 

3. What, then, is the need behind the making of this law? 

4. What Is the penalty for breaking this law? If you do not know the penalty, how could you find out? 

5. Could there be a time when the people would not need this law any longer? 



i 



DRIVER SITUATION PLAN 

Automobiles are constructed out of cardboard similar to a sandwich board. Children could make these during free 
time. Intersection of highways laid out on classroom floor by using masking tape. 



Driver #1 



Driver #3 



Driver # 1 — Woman late for appointment with dentist* 

Driver # 2 — Man must catch airplane for business trip, 

Driver #3 — Woman going to store for milk and groceries before it closes. 

Driver #4 — Man taking children to see Oriole game which starts in 15 minutes. 

Two stop signs — made previously by the same pupils. 
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Topici SOCIAL CONTROLS, PART II 

Ratiofiale: To help students undentind that pticeful interacrtion among people depends oh loeial controls 
and that la\Am help settle Gonflicts t^tween groups and within groups* Soc. Sc/encmf ConcepUand 
Wy^, Second Edition. 1975 Harcourt, Braee, J^^^ 

Time^ 1 - 2 class periods 

Materiali: Questions received from pupils about laws and penalties as per issfgnment in Soeial Controls I. 

Cardboard autos and tape for floor. Items the policeman brlng^^ 

Resource 

People: Local policeman and/or state trooper. (See Use of Resource People.) 



Gontenti Students role play traffic situations with ^ guest policeman participating. Students discuss the role 

of a policeman, illustrate his work, and participate in courtesy activities. 

Objectiv¥s~ ™ AtlHFe^^ 

1, Demonstrate their knowledge of traffic laws and penalties by participating in oral dlscu^lons 
with the policeman, 

2. Illustrate a job of the policeman other than traffic^related ones by drawing and coloring a 
picture or poster. 

Procedures: A. Students repeat role playing of drivers. Different children participate and give the driver's 
excuse to the guest policeman who responds to the driver. 

8. A question and answer period followsi using pupils' written questions Screened by teacher 
for relevance as time will be limited). After the policeman leaves^ pupils draw a picture 
Jllustrating a job the policeman does in addition to his traffic duties. (Pictures can be mailed 
or taken to the police station if desired.) 

Evaluations Teacher conducts an opinion poll of about five or six questloni to find out how children enjoyed or 
valued the visit, (not to be graded or signed.) 

Assignment: Students find pictures of policemen helping people and then post them on bulletin board In room. 
As a follow-up English assignment, the children write thank=you letters to the policeman. 

Procedures: A. The teacher discusses with the students that they will be assigned to conduct Independent 
group reiearch on one of the ten or more Indian tribes. Students divide into five equal 
groups, Each group is assigned to research and answer the duplicated questions that follow 
about the tribe of the group's choice. Media center time or a reference table with books 
relating to American Indians Is provided. Other pertinent film strips and-or related 
audio-visual materials can be part of the activities* 



1. Where did they live? 

2. What type of food did they eat? 

3. What type of houses did they live in? 

4. What does an Indian girl do? 

5. What doei a chief do? 

6. What does a warrior do? 

7. What does an Indian boy do? 

8. What does an Indian woman do? 
(These questions may be duplicated). 
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Students select the tribe they wish to study and proceed to the media ^^nter for a period 
that should not exceed twenty mlnutii. (The rationale for this Is clarified In aetivity CJ The 
students are only txpeoted to answer as many questions ai tfie time allows. 

B. The students discuis the eight questioni that relates to the various Indian tribes. The 
teaser emphasizes as many of ^e vo^bulary is possible through this dlieusslon. 

The entire class makes a list of the various roles common to the different Indian tribes. It 
makes another list as the cla^ discusses the roles of liie varioui members of the research 
groups, (The teacher develops some basis questions to lead the children Into developing a list 
showing the roles,) At this point the students discuss and compare the various roles that are 
common to both the Indian tribes and research groups^ (Both groups have goals^ and 
working together with defined roles and possibly a defined leader can benefit the group's 
work.) 

D. As a result of the work over the past three or four periods one research group role^plays the 
way It might have organized its' work^ keeping Individual roles and a common ^al in mind. 

E. Follow-up^ 

in order to evaluate the lUident^s understanding of the connpts Introduced here the teacher 
suggests that they reorganize their research group and ^mplete the re^arch of the Indian 
tribes. 

Another follow-up discussion that may develop is relating the group roles and teaderihlp of 
the American^ Indians and reiear^ groups to the organization of ioclety and the need for 
leaders and defined roles. 
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STUDENT DEVELOPED 
(High School Juniors and Seniors) 



INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 
LESSON PLANS 



for their 

I 



PEER TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
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Topic: LAW AND VALUiS 

Topical Under what conditions, if any, is It acceptable to break a rule? Do your values play a part in 

Question: people deciding your innocence or guilt? 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: Fllmstrip, "Twice the Price'** 

Rationale: To permit students an opportunity to weigh personai values against a written law. 

Content: The students look at the filmstrip 'Twice the Price,'* This filmstrlp illustrates how two boys 

thought that the milk price in school was raised too high. As.a jesult, they passed out flyers 
protesting the price hike, knowing it was against school rules. Using the stop action technique, a 
discussion follows, emphasizing certiln points of law and values. Next, a mock trial is conducted. 
Discussion groups focus on how values relate to laws. 

Objeetive: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Describe court room procedures. 

2, Discuss the conditions. If any, when it Is acceptable to break a rule. 
Procedure: A, The teacher shows the filmstrip, stopping at the points indicated below, and asks: 



Frame 8 

1 . What else could the boys have done? ■■ ... 
Frame 12 . ... 

2. Explain what boycott means. 
Frame 17 

3. What would happen If everybody was allowed to break any rule they thought was 
unfair? 

Frame 19 

4. Why do you think there was a rule against printing and passing fliers without the 
principal's permission? 

5. Do you think this Is against the freedom of expression rule in the Bill of Rights? 
6= Do you think the boys had a right to break the rule? 

Frame 28 

7. What purpose do lawyers serve? 
B. After the filmstrip, the teacher explains the procedures for the trial. 

1. 

2. 



3. 



4. 
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He divides the class into groups of five. 
In their groups, the students choose roles: 

a. Judge 

b. Principal..^^ 

p, ^^^^ Prosecuting 

c. Dan,_=— --^^^ - 

d. Tommy- ^ , 

o , ^ Defense 

e. Paul ^-"^^ 

f ach group holds court The Judge informs Tommy and Dan of the charges. Dan and 
the principal tell their story. Then Tommy and Paul present their case. The Judge 
decides whether Tommy and Paul are guilty but he will not disclose It In court. 

The teacher brings everybody back together. 

a. The judges give their verdicts and reasons to the group. 

b. The group discusses values. 
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1. 

2. 



Is it permissable to break a rule under certain circumstances? 
Was it permissible in the situation of Tommy and Paul? 



'Foundations of Justice kit: Law In American Society Foundation: Foundation of Justira Series; Charles Merrill 
Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Topic: 

Topical 
Ouiitiont 



LEADERSHIP 



VWiat elemtnti are needsd to constitute the fair and logical system of government that exists In the 
U.S.A. 



Tiifiii 2 * 3 class periods 

Materialsi Filmstrip and cassitte tape both sntltled "Tree House" 

A filmstrip projector 
A cassette player 
Ditto copies of "Find the Words" 
Ditto copies of the Questionaire 
Teacher*! and itudent's copy of Foundations ofJusth&* 
Several pieces of paper with principal, teacher, or student written on the paper. 
Several pieces of paper to construct paper airplanes. 

Contents The students perform a simple task and learn that cooperation is Important. They begin watching 

the filmstrip "Tree House." Interaction in the filmstrip includes dlicusslon of key words and 
questions. After the filmstrip the teacher leads the class into a discussion concerning the qualities 
of leifders, using the value questioni in the student's copy of FQund&tians ofJustfcB, After this 
discussion, the teacher divides the class into groups of six* In each group there is one principal, 
^ree teachers, and two students. Each group designs rules and punishments concerning the 
students of their school. Students reconvene and discuss their rules using the questionaire as a 
guideline. The teacher discusses the different types of leadership as in a democracy^ dictatorship 
and aristocracy. As a final activity *'Find the Words" ditto is distributed to the class* 

Objectives: At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Identify qualities of different types of leaders. 

2. Identify why leaders, rules, and punishment must exist In our society. 

3. Identify how and why laaders and rules emerge from different people. 

Procedures: A. The teacher divides the class into several groups and gives several pieces of paper to each 
group. He tells them to construct as many paper airplanes as they c^n, exactly like a paper 
airplane that you have already constructed. He gives them a model. After three minutes, the 
teacher inspects the airplanes and tells the groups that the airplanes aren't exactly right He 
explains to the groups that if they work together, they would do much better* 

Then he gives them another three minutes to use the theory of cooperation in making the 
airplanes. 

B. After the introduction, the teachfir begins showing the filmstrip, "True House," along with 
the cassette tape. During the filmstrip he uses the teacher's copy of "Foundations of 
Justice" for questions and kev words, (page 2). Key words for discussion are: organize, 
i&ad&r, nghts, coopBrat/on, rules^ punishmBntf and fairness. 

C. After the filmstrip Is over, the class discusses the qualities of leaders, using the value 
questions on page 6 in the student's copy of Foundations of Ju$tic&, The teacher lists the 
eight qualities on the blackboard and lets the children rate them from most to least 
important. 



•Foundations of Justice kit: Law in American Society Foundation: Foundation of Justice Series; Charles Merrill 
Publishing Co., Columbus^ Ohio. 
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D. The ciiis divides into groups of six. lach group draws papers from s "hat" whieh will 
Gontifn thrit papers entitled WBch&n two tntitled $wd&nt ind one mXHM princmL Each 
group designs rules and puniihmsnt wncernlng ^e students of their sdiooh iTeacher does 
not tall the students how to go about making these rules and punishment) While the 
students are still in their groups* the teadier passes out one questionalre to eadi group* After 
a ihort period of time, ^e studente reconvene and diseuss their rules* using the questionnaire 
as a guideline for questions to be raised. 

i. Aftsr the discussion, the teacher tells the student about the different types of leadership. 

Eg. DBfnocmey, which the government of the United States practices the principle of 
equally of rights, opportunl^, and treatment; Is one leadership to be discussed. 
DicWOf^/p was tfie government in Germany from 1933*1945, A dictator has abiolute 
power or authority over his rauntry. 

ArmwcrBcy is a government conduoted by a minority in the public Interest. 

{He applies these three types of government to the leadership each group had in the previous 

e^ercisej 

¥, As a final activity, the teacher distributes to the class "Find the Words" ditto. The words in 
the ditto are key words that the students should learn and know, if time does not permit, 
tfie students take the dittos home. 
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Topics 



FUNCTIONS OF RiJLES AND LAW 



Toprat What are th© Ivnctions of rules and laws? What criteria should be established for imposing 

QuMtons: punishment? Should there uniformity of punishment? 

Timi^ 2 class pariodi 

Materiili' Filmitrip projiator 

Caisaitti pleyir 

Pilmstrip entitled Do You Do About RuIbs?* 

(Part 1 and Part 2) 

Name cards for jury members 

Rationale: To give itudents an opf^rtunity to examine the purpose of rules and laws in society. 

Contents Students view a filmstrip and see an instance In which laws are violated. They make a Judgement 

based on the rules of the judiQial iystem. The pertinent question of uniformly of punishment 
arises. The students discuss their own views concerning punishment* Acting as jury participants, 12 
itudente become Involved In the Judicial process. Through active participation^ the students gain 
some Insight into the justice of our Judicial system. 

Objectives: At the end of tfiis lesson, the students should be able to: 

1. Recognize the need for rules and laws In society. 

2. Reason more adequately about problems that arise In their environment. 

3. Rationalize their opinions on Issues In a group discussion. 

Procedures: A. The teacher lists on the board the objectives he hopes to accomplish during the lesson. 



The students should be able to' 

1 . Recognize the need for rules and laws in society. 

2. Participate in a group discussion. 

3. Begin to understand the judicial process. 

B. The teacher shows part I of the filmstrip, What Do You Do About Ru/e$. Following the 
filmstrip an opinion poll is conducted to give the students an opportunity to express their 
views on the question posed at the end of Part L The results of the poll are tallied and listed 
on the board. 

C, The teacher shows Part 2 of the filmstrip, i/yhat Do You Do About Rule$. Following the 
filmstrip, the students give their definition of a fsct and an imue. These words can be 
defined in the following manner: 



Facts ImuBB 

Who? Legal right or 

What? Obligation 

When? Whether or not 

Where? What is being 

How? risked? 



D. The class divides in half. Group I makes a list of the facts In the case. Group If makes a list 
of the issues. 



*What Do You Do about Rules? First Things: Values series. Guidance Assoclatis (Guidince Associatis, 1972). 
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Procedures 
fcont) 



To decide the rationali of the case, the teacher randomly Silacti twelve itudenti from the 
class. Thisa itudents are told the rights and responsibilities that go along with their job as 
jury members. The Jury is separited from the remainder of the class and ample time is 
allotted for a verdict to be reached. 

The remainder of tfie cla^ takes an opinion poll to decide whether or not Cheetah should be 
punished. Using the results of the fxslU the class is divided into those opposed to punishment 
and those In favor of punishment. (Having set the students up in this fashion, the technique 
of point-counterpoint can then be Implemented, ) 

The jury returns to the room after a decision has been reached. The teacher reunites the class 
and lists the possible decisions that can be rendered in the case* 

The class briefly discusses the justice of our judicial system and the necessity for uniformity 
of laws and punishment. Members of the Jury give their own feelings about being jury 
members. 
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0 



RULE MAKING 



Topiaii a. Why do we need rules? 

Qyeitions: b. What rules do we need? 

Q. How do we decide when they are broken? 

d. What do we do if they are? 

Time: 1 - 2 cless periods 

Materials: Film - *'Who Needs Rules?^'* 

Rationile: To strengthen students* understanding of the rule making process* 

Contents Students diSQUss the need for rules. They formulate rules for prohibition and regulation of fights. 

Given a case where the rules are broken, they role-play a mock trial, using high school students as 
attorneys* 

Objectiv0s= At the end of this lesson, students should N able to: 

1 * State five reasons for rules/laws in society. 

2, Formulate three rules/laws for the school environment 

Procedures: Mock Trial 

A. The teacher leads a discussion of the necessity of rules. Eg. playground fighting. Students 
offer suggestions for rules and punishment, and each is discussed in terms of fairness. A vote 
on each chooses the final ideas. 

B. The teacher gives students a sample case. With teacher assistance, they choose a judge, 
plaintiff and defendant, assistant attorneys, mo witnesses, a bailiff, and twelve Jurors, All 
participants except those that were on the scene are removed. The teacher explains the trial 
procedure to them, and shows the film. Plaintiff's attorney and defense attorney go over the 
^se with assistants. The group reconvenes into a trial setting. 



The class starts the trial 



1. 



3. 
4. 



5, 
6. 
7. 



8, 
9. 
10. 



Elementary 



Opening of c^urt. "Hear ye, hear ye. The Circuit Court of 
School is now in session, the Honorable presiding. All rise, 

Reading of complaint. This will be made on the spot according to rules of class, but 

will follow form, 'The plaintiff „__^ charges the defendant, , with 

- — -.- „ in violation of rules fif the 



.Elementary School. 



fifth grade class of (teacher*s name) of 

Defendant's plea — Not Guilty, 

Opening statements In accordance with rules. 

a. Plaintiff ' stresses unneeded violence 

b. Defense ^ stresses interruption of game 
Plaintiff's case with cross-examination. 
Defense's case with cross-examination. 
Closing arguments 

a. Plaintiff 

b. Defense 

c. Plaintiff 
Instructions to Jury 

Deliberation of Jury. jThli time is used to discuss the trial with the rest of the class,) 
Verdict 



Discussion includes the merits of each case, Jury's verdict, its fairness, and possible sentences. 



*Who Needs Rules? Encyclopedia iritannica iducatlonal Coro, Gregory Heimer, 1972. 
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Conaipti 



FAIRNESS 



Topical 

Queition^ Why Is it importent to fair? How do we arrive at a fair decision? 

Tm&i 1 - 2 class periods 

MMrialii Fiimstrip, y^at 1$ Fair?* 

Ritionale^ To acquaint itudenti with the complexity of determinirig what Is falr^ 

Content-- Studenti arrive at a decision about the fllmstrip and discuss how and why they ware brought to 

this decision. They form groups to come up with laws for the make-be! live land shown In the 
fllmstrip. Each student rola^plays an anirnat that is subject to these laws. 

Objectives^ At the end of this lesson, students should be able to, 

1. Come up with a fair decision. 

2. Forrnulate lav\^ whidi apply and are fair for everyone. 

3. Distinguish facts from Issues In simple ^les. 

Procedures^ A. The teacher shov^ the f iimstrip, -WhBt-$ Fair?" stopping It often to emphasiie the facts and 
issues. 

The teacher places ^e facts and issues on the board. Students discuss the case. 

C. Students vote on a piece of paper, deciding on the case. 

D. During a group discussion^ the student defends his character in the case. 

E. Every student receives a card with an animal character on it and a chance for him Cher) to 
make a law for the kingdom. 

F. The students split into groups which decide which laws are too restrained. 

The students come back to a total group and present all the rules to the entire class. 



*What Is Fair? Guidance Associates, First Things: Value sarlas. 
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Topics 



FRif DOM OF SPEECH OR iXPRESSION 



Topleal QuMioniDDas this Conitltutional right also exist Inside the school? Are students given this and other 
Constitutional rights? 



Time: 1 - 3 class periods 

Materials! Multiple copies of the Tinker Des Moines School District case {1969)# Included, 

Several large sheets of newsprint or poster board. Colorful magazines, construction paper, scissors, 
paste, magic markers or crayons^ hangers^ string^ chalk, and chalkboard, 

Rationaiei To allow studints to see how court cases are handled by lev^ers, and to help them learn what 
facts and issues are and how to Identify them. 

Contint: Students are presented with the ojurt case of Tinker v. Des Moines School Di^riet, They are 

taught the basic powers of the Supreme Court. Facts and issues are idintified by the students* The 
students then depict the fac^, issues, and their own decision or ruling through the use of collages 
and mobiles. (They may also use role-playing.) The ictivlties are presented and discussed. The 
students are then totd the Supreme Courts ruling and why it made. 

Objectives- At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 
a^ Identify facts and Isiues in a case. 

b. Make a decision using the facts and issues and explain why he or she made it. 

c. Define what freedom of speech or expression means, 
d* Explain the Supreme Court's function^ 

Pro^dum^ A. The class discusses what facts and issues are. 

B.. Then, it discusses decision making and rationale. Emphasis is put on making one's own 
decisions but having good reasons for them, using facts and issues. Main ideas wilt be written 
on the board. v. 



C. The class Is given a ditto on the U.S. Supreme Court Case of Tinker v. Des Moines School 
District. The function of the Supreme Court and its importance Is discussed. The case will be 
read aloud by the students* The facts and Issues are determined by the students and written 
on the blackboard. (A few extra facts and/or issues may be added by the teacher*) 

D. The class is split into 3 to 8 groups. One or two groups depicts the facts, the issues, and the 
decision, along with rationale by creating either a collage or a mobile. (The 
decision/rationale group(s) may make two different projects if there is disagreement as to 
what the decision should be.) 

E. Each group explains its collage or mobile. When the decision/rationale group(s) explain what 
they have done, the entire class discusses what decision should be made and why* 

F. If the students seem very interested, the teacher divides ^e class into a group for those 
siding with Tinker, a group for the Des Moines School District, and a group for those who 
are undecided* The two conflicting sides give points and counterpoints which will be listed 
on the blackboard to convince students to each other's points of view. (The students can 
change sides at any time*) After they run out of points and counterpoints, the teacher takei 
a final vote* 
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4 



Procedurei G. Then, the teacher tells them the Supreme Court's decision and why: 
(cont.) 

"The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in favor of the itudents. Thsir conduct had been 
orderly and had not violated the rights of others. Students do not shed thiir 
consitutional rights to freedom of speech or expresiion at the sGhoolhouse gate. The 
court said there was no disturbance or any reason to believe there would be a 
disturbance. The wearing of black armbands, therefore, was a lawful form of 
expression/' 
(Simplify) 



TINKER DES MOINES SCHOOL DISTRICT 

John F. Tinker, 15 years old, and Christopher Eckhardt 16 years old, were high school students in Des Moines, 
lowi. Mary Beth Tinker, John's sister, ms a 13 year old itudent In Junior high school. 

In December 1965, a group of adults and students in Pes Moines held a meeting at the Eckhardt home. The 
group determined to publiciie their objections to the hostilities in Vietnam and their support for a truce by wearing 
black armbands during the holiday season and by fasting on December 16 and New Year's Eve. John, Mary, 
Christopher, ard their parents had previously engaged in similar activities, and they decided to participate in the 
pn,igram. 

The prfi^i'ipals of ths Des Moines schools became aware of the plan to wear armbands. On December 14, 1985, 
thev Tfv^K adopted a policy that any student wearing an armband to school would be asked to remove it and if he 
riiL^:^Q v^nM suspended until he returned without the armband. The students were aware of the regulation that 
tha -it* <tol ill thorities adopted^ 

On DeceiTjber 16, Mary Beth and Christopher wore black armbands to their schools. John Tinker wore his 
armband the next day. They were all sent home and suspended from school until they would come back without 
their armbands. They did not return to school until after the planned period of wearing armbands had expired — 
that is, until after New year's Day. 
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Concepts 

Time: 
Material I : 

Rationale: 
Content: 

ObjeettveS! 



Procedures: 



JUSTICE 

2 clasi periods 

Movie projector, My We Have Laws; Shrlver, Gobble, and Snore?"* 
erasers, paper bag puppet materials. 

To show children the necessity of Just rules. 

Through this film the students will realize that people need rules to live together peacefully. They 
will discover that laws are fair If they are equally applied to everyone. Also, pupili will understand 
that if people make their own laws, they will usually make fair ones. 

At the end of this lesson, students should be able to: 

1. Drsouss why rules are necessary. 

2. See that rules do not necessarily please everyone but are made for the good of everyone. 

3. To make up a set of their own rules to live by. (Their movie characters) 

4. Look at a proposed rule from all sides before deciding if it is fair or not 

1. In this lesson the students will view the first half of the film, "Shiver, Gobble and Snore/' 
The film will be stopped in certain spots to discuss the problems of too many rules and not 
enough rules. 

2. Then the students will be divided into three groups (one Shiver, one Gobble, and one Snore) 
In the groups the students will decide rules to benefit their character from the film. 

3. The students will come back to one group and cooperatively develop a unified set of rules 
which will be fair to all of the characters. 

4. Optional 

a. While students are working in the small groups, have them create paper bag puppets to 
fit their characters. 

b. As a culmination of the lesson, have pupils act out soma of the rules in a mock play 
with their puppets. 



*Why We Have Laws: Shiver, Gobble and Snore. Basic Concepts series: Learning Corp. of America (Stephen 
Bosustow Productions, 1970). 
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LAW-RELATiD IDUCATION PROGRAM 
for tfie SCHOOLS OF MARYLAND 

Carroll County Public Schools 
5B North Court Street 
Westminster, Maryland 
(301) 848 B280 

MATERIALS EVALUATION INQUIRY 



This evaluation coveri the ilamentary Volume 
Secondary Volume 



County in which lesions ware employed 
Grade Level 



Course in which lessons were used 



D/rBctions: Please complete the following rating scale for each of the questions listed belowi 
EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR POOR 

1. Ware the objectives clear and concise? 

1 2 3 4 

2. Did the activities included in tha lessons satisfy the stated objectives? 

1 2 3 4 

3. Were there a sufficient number of activities for the accomprishmant of each objective? 

1 2 3 4 

4. Were the activities of a practical nature? 

1 2 3 4 

5. Were the rasourcai necessary to carry out the various activities readily available? 

1 2 3 4 

6. Were tha directions for Implemantation clear and concise? 

1 2 3 4 

7. What was the reaction of your students to the lessons? 

1 2 3 4 

8. Did your students have any trouble understanding the directions in the lesioni? 

1 2 3 4 

9. Did the lessons held the Interest of your students? 

1 2 3 4 
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Please respond to the fdllowing questions in a full and complete manner: 



1 , What were the major strengths of the lasions? 



2, What were the major weaknesses of the lessons? 



3. Which lessons proved to be troublesome and in neid of revision? Plaasa be specific about the lesson title and 
page number and the specific problems which were encountered. 



4, Would you recommend the inclusion of certain lessons which seem to be logical^ yet omitted? Be as specific as 
possible. 



5^ Do you have any suggestions of a general nature? 



I 



